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THIS YEAR’S PASCHAL MYSTERY 


HE limited scope of this essay is to suggest the distinc- 
tive relevance and operativeness of the paschal mystery 
in this year of 1948. Hence we shall first trace the well- 





known lines of doctrine on the paschal mystery with a 
special mind of making the particular application after- 
wards. 

Practically all the collects, secrets and postcommunions during 
the whole octave of Easter contain the expression “mysteria pas- 
chalia’’ or ‘‘sactamenta paschalia’’ with reference to baptism and 
the Eucharist. Thus these sacraments, which are basic and central 
in every feast of the liturgical year, are peculiarly paschal myster- 
ies, while all the other feasts represent some additional phase and 
operation of the whole mystery of redemption such as the respec- 
tive gospels of the different feasts describe. We may conceive this 
somewhat as follows. 

Just as the crucifixion and resurrection of our Savior are a re- 
capitulation and compendium of His whole life, expressing in full 
measure and clear manner the same divine Idea and Love, the same 
Truth and Grace that manifest themselves in all the various cir- 
cumstances of the Gospel, so the paschal mystery in the liturgy is a 
recapitulation of the whole year in the Christ-life of the Church. 
In Easter, we find the basic theme of every other feast: and the 
others are an elaboration or variation of it, set indeed in the differ- 
ent movements, that play all the circumstances of human exper- 
ience in the way of salvation, but woven together by the Easter 
theme in a unity and harmony that is divine. Indeed, the whole 
mystery of salvation both in Christ and His Church is essentially 
one in the undivided singleness and eternal perfection of the divine 
actio. It is only human history and geography that account for 
succession and variation in the execution of the divine action. This 
divine action, then, which is revealed to us as love, when it plans 
and executes man’s salvation in the ineffable mystery, becomes 
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Good Friday and Easter Sunday. Crucifixus, mortuus, sepultus,} mated 
resutrexit — this is the basic theme of the whole life of the Church.} yim i 


The sources of our faith tell us these things in different ways, | Th 
In his commentary on Gal. 4:10f., St. Jerome says: ‘‘.. . all days} myste 
are equal, neither is Christ crucified only on the Parasceve, nor effects 
does He rise again only on the Lord’s day, but the holy day of the selects 
resurrection always is and our being fed with the word’s flesh| lesson: 
always takes place.’” Similarly, when St. Augustine says that the | 548° f 
paschal vigil is ‘“‘the mother of all holy vigils,’ he does not just ( real SE 
mean, if we adhere closely to his expression, that it is historically | of et 
the oldest vigil, but that all the others are born from her and which 
carry her spirit and features. The Roman Martyrology beautifully | >@P%2 
calls Easter the “solemnity of all solemnities,”” and the Easter} ‘heir 
preface sings: ‘‘It is fitting that we at all times extol Thy glory, | at the 
but more especially on this day, when Christ our Pasch was sacri- | Chris 
ficed.”” morta 

living 

Among modern authors, Abbot Marmion in his book Christ , ives 
the Life of the Soul (pp. 142ff.), then Abbot Herwegen in The} realiz: 
Art Principle of the Litany, have shown that the “‘‘art principle” | 4 spe 
or fundamental idea pervading the liturgy and determining its? Chur 
form is an intermingling of the twofold element of death and life! as the 
— found under different aspects as mortification and vivification, | Ho 
destruction and edification, penance and reconciliation, compunc-| pasch 
tion of heart and alleluia, etc. We are to understand that this two-} death 
fold element is always joined together so closely that the new life pasch 
of salvation corresponds in measure and degree to death of the old. | Euch: 
In other words, wherever genuine Christian life exists, a corres- } magn 
ponding element of death inseparably accompanies it. Carnal life | phyte 
implies spiritual death and vice versa. We live in proportion to | His n 
how much we die. Even in the living Christ, who is at the right | table; 
hand of our Father in heaven, we see a perfect and complete “‘mor- | you 1 
tification of the body”’ that corresponds to the perfection and glory | scribe 
of His life. Although His human soul and body live intensely > Chris 
“unto God,” the scars of His passion and death, while they are that 
everlasting marks of triumph, show at the same time the consum- | phyt 
Sacrif 


*Ser 














4In Ep. ad Gal. lib. II, c. 4 (Migne, P.L. 26, 378). 
*Sermo 212 (Migne, P.L. 38, 1088). 
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ultus,} mated mortification of the body. St. John in his Apocalypse sees 
urch.| Him in the heavenly liturgy as the Paschal Lamb which is slain. 
This interplay of death and life is at the core of the paschal 
days| mystery, which reenacts the death and resurrection of Christ and 
nor} effects spiritual conformity to the same in the Church. The liturgy 
.f the} selects St. Paul to teach it with his incomparable forcefulness. The 
flesh | lessons of the first nocturn of Easter Matins are the powerful pas- 
t the| sage from his letter to the Romans, which explains baptism as 
real spiritual death, burial and resurrection with Christ. The reality 
of it results from the fact that the same Divine Spirit of Christ, 
which led through these events in His life, is communicated to the 


) 
ways, 





; just ( 
ically | 


and | 

fully baptized, in order to accomplish the same in them as much as 

‘aster | their removal of obstacles will permit. St. Paul’s plain doctrine 

lory, | at the end of this Easter passage to the Romans is that the baptized 
"y 


Christian is re-arisen from the dead and uses the members of the 
mortal body, which he still bears, as weapons of righteousness in 
_ | living unto God, just as Christ Himself in His resurrection now 
Arist | lives unto God. Therefore, because baptism is the tremendous 
The | realization in Christians of our Savior’s own Easter Sunday, it is in 
iple” | a special way a “‘sacramentum paschale,” and the ritual of the 
Z its? Church, both ancient and modern, appropriately appoints Easter 
life as the day of its solemn administration. 

tion, | However, it is the holy Eucharist, instituted at our Lord’s own 
unc-| paschal supper and proclaiming as often as it is celebrated “‘the 
-wo- | death of the Lord’’ (1 Cor. 11:26), which is preeminently the 
life} paschal mystery. There is a close relation between baptism and the 
old. |} Eucharist, which we understand best in the light of St. Augustine’s 
rres- 5 magnificent theology of holy Communion. Addressing his neo- 
life | phytes, he explains: “Since then you are the body of Christ and 
1 to | His members, it is your own mystery that is placed on the Lord's 
ight } table; it is your own mystery that you receive. To words that tell 
nor- | you what you are, you answer ‘Amen’ and in answering you sub- 
lory | scribe to the statement. For you hear the words: The Body of 
sely > Christ, and you answer: Amen. Be therefore members of Christ 
are | that your Amen may be true.’” In another place, he tells his neo- 
um- | phytes that Christ ‘willed that we ourselves should be His own 
—— | Sacrifice’ and that “if you have rightly received (the Eucharist), 
"Sermo 272 (Migne, P.L. 38, 1247). 
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you are what you have received.’’ Again, this time he is addressing 
those about to be baptized, he explains that upon having been in- 
serted in Christ’s Body and having been made its members ‘‘we are 
what we receive.’* The idea is that baptism consecrates us to be the 
Mystical Christ, as the bread and wine are consecrated at Mass, 
Baptism is essentially preparation for the Eucharist, being birth 
and initiation into the death and life of Christ, which we exercise 
and consummate in the Sacrifice and Communion of the Mass. 


Accordingly, the lessons from St. Paul during both Easter 
Masses contain the baptismal motifs of the Christian life. On Holy 
Saturday, the lesson is simply: ‘“You are dead, and your life is 
hid with Christ in God” (Col. 1:3). Particularly the passage from 
1 Cor. 5:7f. on Easter Sunday: “‘Christ our Passover hath been 





sacrificed,”’ in its liturgical setting rather than in its biblical con- 
text, signifies that Christians are identified with Christ’s death and | 
resurrection by eating Him in holy Communion, as once they ate 
the paschal lamb, and passed over from captivity to freedom — | 
from death to life. 


In the whole theology of St. Paul, this duality of death and 


life in Christ corresponds to the opposition between the old and | 


the new, the natural and the supernatural, the carnal and spiritual, 
the earthly and the heavenly. Our Savior is a new Adam in a new 
creation. His is a new image and likeness of God, which is spiritual 
and heavenly as opposed to the old animal and earthy image and 
likeness. Accordingly the mystic death of Christians refers to 
mortification of the old and natural life of the body, which bears 
concupiscence and sinfulness in itself. It means that the passions of 
the body which in the old creation were designed for life and pleas- 
ure have lost their value as such and do not belong of themselves, 
but only sacramentally and supernaturally, to life in Christ. Like- 
wise the kingdom of the world which the old Adam was intended 
to own and rule is replaced by the kingdom of heaven which is not 
of this world. Wholesome faith is thoroughly convinced that the 
life in Christ is always new, supernatural, spiritual and heavenly. 
Such a thing as “‘natural”’ activity and pleasure, although not neces- 





‘Sermo 227 (Migne, P.L. 38, 1099); Sermo 57, Ad Competentes, n. 7 
(Migne, P.L. 38, 389). 
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PASCHAL MYSTERY 


sarily sinful in themselves, do not belong to life in Christ. And the 
latter is born and grows only as the former diminishes and dies. 
“If then any be in Christ a new creature,” shouts St. Paul, ‘‘the 
old things are passed away, behold all things are made new” (2 
Cor. 5:17). Already all things, both in heaven and earth, are made 
new in the present dispensation of faith because on Easter we re- 
ceive a life which is a new love, and whose fuel is a completely 
new set of values. 

By contrast, in the old life the love is of this world and of the 
things of this world, where all, according to St. John’s perfect sum- 
mary (1 John 2:16) is concupiscence of the flesh and concupiscence 
of the eyes and the pride of life.'We are grateful to the new trans- 
lation of ‘““The Contemplative Life’’ by Julianus Pomerius, faith- 
ful disciple of St. Augustine, for showing that in the early tradi- 
tion of the Church the sin of our first parents implied this three- 
fold derangement.’ The extremely important conclusion is that 
all the heirs of the first Adam, who are not in Christ, live in the 
bondage of concupiscence of the flesh and concupiscence of the eyes 
and pride of life. 

The relevant point is that this spirit of the world manifests it- 
self at different times both in individuals and society in different 
forms. This raises the question of the special significance and pre- 
cise function of the paschal mystery in 1948. 

Perhaps some were startled, but true Christ-lovers were gratified 
by the fine exposé which our American Bishops have made in their 
statement on secularism, issued on November 14, 1947. They 
show that the insidious spirit of the world which prevails today is 
secularism, which “‘is doing more than anything else to blight our 
heritage of Christian culture.’’ In pointing out that the secularism 
of our day is ‘‘the practical exclusion of God from human thinking 
and living’’ and that it has shot its poisonous darts into the indi- 
vidual, the family, education, the working world and the interna- 
tional community, our Bishops clearly show that secularism is 
but a return of man to his old vomit by a complete denial of the 
new and supernatural life of our redemption. 

Excellent background to the Bishops’ statement is the late Msgr. 
George Barry O’Toole’s short, skillful history of liberalism, which 

°Cf. Ancient Christian Writers, No. 4 (Newman Bookshop), pp. 89ff. 
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he wrote as an introduction to a translation of Louis Veuillot's 
Liberal Illusion, published by the NCWC in 1939. The Monsignor 
there has shown that this secularism grows out of the modern-age 
liberalism, which in the disguise of Christianity hates Christ and 
in all insidiousness really expurgates Christianity of Christ. Liber- 
alism is utter slave to concupiscence of the eye and concupiscence 
of the flesh and pride of life in its very rejection of any external 
authority that interferes with man’s ‘‘natural liberty’’ to indulge. 
In economic liberalism, the free enterprise and rugged individualism 
that gives unrestricted play to all the grab and grapple of our 
modern business is absolutely money-bound and slave to concupis- 
cence of the eye. The economic secularist is the modern ‘‘senseless 
Galatian,’’ who spoils the simplicity of his eye by taking it off 
the crucifix and allows himself to be bewitched by the evil eye of 
envy and avarice. In political and religious liberalism, with its di- 
vorce of Church from State and of all religion from public life, 
man in effect makes himself his own god and plunges into a worse 





tility. 
entire 
This 
Chris! 
pasch: 
with 
of sec 
On 
that t 
in the 
vocati 
Chris 


| death 


slavery to an anti-social pride of life than the devil himself might | 
hope to produce. In rejecting the God who made them, the liberals | 


embrace a materialistic philosophy of sensual pleasure and earthly 
well-being, which not only follow concupiscence of the flesh but 
even glorifies it as if it were life and happiness. 


True lovers of Christ, we repeat, such as sincerely pray in Him 
that our Father’s kingdom come, rejoice at this recent official exposé 
by our Bishops of the mystery of iniquity as it operates in our 


times, because it indicates the source of much languor in the | 


Church. The most obnoxious success of secularism is the neither 
warm nor cold liberal Catholicism or Catholic conformism, which 
Louis Veuillot pointedly calls ‘‘blood brother of the spirit of this 
world.” In blatant treason to this faith, the liberal Catholic dances 
to the tune of secularism and still keeps his Catholic name. His 
spirit is one of odious compromise that tends to modernize or 
Americanize Christ rather than Christianize America. 


The spirit of secularism, therefore, is St. Paul’s ‘‘old man of 
sinfulness’’ in its peculiar dress of today, and it is precisely and 
distinctively this that the paschal mystery in 1948 seeks to morti- 
fy. Our death in Christ, which always entails the hatred and hos- 
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PASCHAL MYSTERY 


tility of the world (John 15:18f.), should signalize this year our 
entire rejection of the secularist plague and full opposition to it. 
This is charity and true love of neighbor, because it would give 
Christ to our country. In any case, it would be a parody on the 
paschal mysteries to walk forth from them into any agreement 
with the hand-shaking, back-slapping, merely humanitarian ideals 
of secularism. 

One dare think and hope, as being specially indicated this year, 
that the action of the paschal mysteries should find their full effect 
in the Church through a vigorous flowering of monastic spirit and 


| vocations. The logical and full effect of the paschal mystery is 


Christian martyrdom, which is a second baptism. The martyr’s 
death like his first baptism is his “‘natale,’’ his birthday. Now 
“second” baptism certainly does not mean a repetition of the first, 
but another, further initiation into the Christlife, which perfects 
and consummates the first. Easter, therefore, finds its full realiza- 
tion in martyrdom. 

But the monastic profession is supposed to be peacetime mar- 
tyrdom. Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his encyclical of last 
year, ‘““Fulgens radiatur’’ (n. 22), has clearly indicated how in the 
history of the Church monks are successors of the martyrs in their 
function and mission. There is in this fact a direct geneology of 
Spirit. John Cassian with good reason called the genuine monk a 
“martyr vivus,” because the monastic profession is expressly in- 
tended to be a living martyrdom, i.e., public confession of Christ, 
direct opposition to the spirit of this world, and a constant passing 
from this world to live in the new heavenly and angelic world. 

Similarly, the monastic profession, like martyrdom, is a second 
baptism. St. Jerome testified to this faith* long before the patriarch 
of western monachism was ever born. The consecration of a monk 
is namely a further initiation into the Christ-life, which conforms 
him to our Savior’s death, burial and resurrection more than his 
first baptism requires and does. 

In particular, the monk’s conformity to Christ’s death in celi- 
bate chastity, poverty and obedience should shine publicly with 
good effect today. For it signifies direct and complete mortification 





*Ep. 39, Ad Paulam, 3 (Migne, P.L. 22, 468). 
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of that concupiscence of the flesh and concupiscence of the eye 
and pride of life which rule the secularist world. The three vows 
bring Christ into the Church in a special “‘incarnation’’ that has 
great apostolic value, because although they are not a matter of 
command but only of counsel, the Master Himself is personally a 
celibate Virgin, He has repudiated all ownership of the things of 
this world in complete poverty, and He is the monk’s living model 
of supreme unreserved obedience. We may think of effective opposi- 








tion to the spirit of secularism which so defaces Christian culture, ( religi 


when this spiritual reenactment of Christ’s death is visible in our 


midst; and for that reason one is allowed to hope that the paschal | 


mystery this year will inspire and create monastic vocations. 


The idea of death is not at all so dreary and terrifying as it 
seems, ‘‘As dying and behold we live,’’ our life in Christ is in pro- 


portion to our death. There is a fine rubric in the Pontifical on | 


Holy Saturday. After singing Col. 3:1-4, the subdeacon goes to 


the officiating prelate’s throne and, says: “‘I announce to you a | 


great joy, which is Allelulia.”” Etymologically, alleluia means “‘sing | 


to God,”’ but on Easter etymology fails, and the alleluia which 
bursts out in all parts of the monastic cloister is just pure song 
and the voice of ecstasy. So Calmet: ‘‘Alleluia is a kind of accla- 
mation and ovation which mere grammarians cannot satisfactorily 
explain; wherefore the translators of the Old Testament did not 
translate it and likewise the Church has taken it up without change 
into the formulae of her liturgy.’’ Therefore the true Easter Alle 
luia is not so much a word as simply a “gaudium magnum”’ that 
suddenly surges up and overflows, when “‘all the longing of spirit- 
ual desire’ that characterizes the monk’s death during Lent (cf. 
Holy Rule) meets its goal. It is the very law of the paschal mys- 
tery that the monk’s alleluia should be more full of life and more 
enthusiastic than any other on earth. 


REMBERT Sora, O.S.B. 


— 
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AN EARLY CHRISTIAN PRAYER 


HE liturgical movement looks both backward and for- 
ward. It looks backward, because it wants to learn how 
the earliest centuries of our era — in other words, prim- 
itive Christianity — behaved in prayer and worship; it 
looks forward, because it wants to enrich our modern 


ture, { religious life by what it has seen in the past. We are not, of course, 
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to suppose that all that is older is ipso facto better, or that what 
has been done in the past must needs be done at the present time. 
External religious worship is a variable entity, and, in appraising 
the customs of the past, due regard must be paid to the needs and 
the temper of the Church at the time. These needs and this temper 
are in a state of flux .What is essential must be safeguarded; what 
is accidental may be shorn off. The kingdom of heaven is like a 
seed that grows and develops, and its growth depends on the soil 
in which it grows. 

In the matter of prayer, a glance backward is even more instruc- 
tive than in that of external worship. In judging of a person’s 
prayer we are in more immediate contact with the Christian soul 
than when we deal with a more outward rite or ceremony. Cath- 
olic prayer is the unerring voice of faith. Besides, the forms of 
prayer found in the New Testament or in the Apostolic Fathers 
have the added charm of antiquity and are therefore objects of spe- 
cial veneration. 

To come to the subject of this paper. St. Polycarp, bishop of 
Smyrna, was martyred in 156. He was at first condemned to fight 
with wild beasts in the amphitheatre; but since the program of 
“the hunting sports” was filled for that day when Polycarp came 
into the arena, he was ordered to be burned alive. This thrilling 
event is told with much detail in The Martyrdom of Polycarp,’ 
which is our oldest specimen of the type of Christian literature 
known as The Acts of the Martyrs. It was drawn up by the Smyr- 
naeans soon after the incident and intended for world-wide circu- 
lation. A few moments before the fire was lit, Polycarp spoke a 





"For the text of this document see Vol. 6 of Ancient Christian Writers (The 
Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md.). 
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prayer that may well be pondered for its content and its exquisite | 


flavor. Chapter 14 of The Martyrdom reads as follows: 





“So they did not nail him, but just fastened him. And there he | 
was, his hands put behind him, and fastened, like a ram towering | 


above a large flock, ready for sacrifice, a whole burnt offering, 
prepared and acceptable to God; and he looked up at heaven and 
said: ‘O Lord, Almighty God, Father of your beloved and blessed 
Son Jesus Christ, through whom we have received the perfect 
knowledge of you; God of angels and principalities and all crea- 
tion, and of the whole race of saints that live under your eyes! 
I bless you, because you deemed it proper to bestow on me this 
day and this hour that I, numbered among your martyrs, may be 
a drop in the cup of your Anointed and may rise to eternal life 


both in soul and in body, in virtue of the immortality of the Holy , 
Spirit. May I be accepted among them in your sight today as a rich | 
and pleasing sacrifice, because you, the truthful God that cannot | 
utter a falsehood, have prearranged it, revealed it in advance, and | 


appointed it to be my lot. And therefore I praise you for every- 
thing; I bless you; I glorify you through the eternal and heavenly 
High Priest Jesus Christ, your beloved Son, through whom be 
glory to you together with Him and the Holy Spirit, both now 


’ 


and for the ages yet to come. Amen’, 


In regular oration style’, Polycarp’s prayer opens with an appro- 
priate address to God. He has been condemned to death by the 
highest earthly tribunal, the Roman State. Naturally, then, he 
appeals to the Lord, Almighty God, whose sway extends over all 
creation, even angels and principalities, and under whose loving 
eye the saints walk safely day and night. He looks for help to 
God’s omnipotence and providence. As appears from the sequel, 
God prevented the working of the natural law, and the fire did not 
touch him. Of the possibility of a miraculous interference Poly- 
carp was certainly aware, since he knew from the Book of Daniel 
that the three young men thrown into the burning furnace under 
king Nabuchodonosor escaped uninjured. But that was not the 
outcome Polycarp wished for. He longed to die, and it is interesting 





*See Sr. Mary Gonzaga Haessly, O.S.U., Rhetoric in the Sunday Collects of 
the Roman Missal (Ursuline College, Cleveland, Ohio). 
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CHRISTIAN PRAYER 


to see in what spirit he accepted his condemnation. He has no word 
of complaint against the gross injustice done him, no reproach to 
hurl at the unjust judge. Completely disregarding the human side 
of the sentence, he sees in it a providential arrangement. He blesses 
God for bestowing on him this day and this hour, much as our 
Lord did on the eve His passion (John 17:1). He thanks God 
for giving him a share in the cup of His Anointed. This some- 
what unusual expression is well founded in the Gospels and was 
well understood by all the Apostolic Fathers. When St. Ignatius 
of Antioch begged the Romans not to prevent his martyrdom by 
an appeal to the local authorities, he expressed his mind in these 
classic words: “Allow me to become an imitator of my suffering 
God.’”* The idea of imitating Christ (familiar to us from The Imi- 
tation of Christ) had taken a strong hold on the early Christians, 
and since Christ died for us, the surest way of imitating Him was 
to die for Him. Now in the Gospels our Lord refers to His passion 
as ‘‘the cup’’ which He was to drink, and so Polycarp glories in the 
fact that God had permitted him to have a share in “‘the cup of 
His Anointed.’’ What a stirring thought for a martyr, to be one 
more sparking drop in the cup of the Lord’s Anointed! Were the 
early Christians more deeply versed than we are in the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ?* Did they surpass us in grasping 
its applicability to everyday practical life? 

But we must follow Polycarp in the rest of his prayer. God 
has thus far accepted his sacrifice. He has prearranged it by shaping 
the circumstances of his life in such a way as to bring him face to 
face with martyrdom. He has also revealed it in advance, for a few 
days earlier He showed Polycarp in a vision that he must be burned 
alive.* But Polycarp’s sacrifice is not yet accomplished. He already 
stands on the pyre; but will he persevere to the end when the 
lambent flames touch his flesh? Aware of his weakness, then, he 
prays “‘to be accepted” among the number of the martyrs. This, 





"See The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch (An- 
cient Christian Writers, Vol. 1. The Newman Bookshop). 

“The writer of The Martyrdom (ch. 6) speaks of Polycarp as fulfilling his 
destiny ‘‘by entering into partnership with Christ.” 

"Tt was in prayer, three days before his arrest, that he had a vision: he saw 
his pillow consumed with «; And turning to his companions, he declared: ‘I 
must be burnt alive’ ’’ (Ch. 5 
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in modern parlance, is a prayer for the gift of final perseverance. He 
wishes to die as “‘a rich and pleasing sacrifice,’’ just as God has 
planned it! 

Polycarp climaxes his prayer by two expressions which are the 
delight of the liturgist. The first recalls the Gloria: ‘“We praise 
you; we bless you; we glorify you.”” The second reminds us of 
what is called ‘‘the little elevation’”’ in the ordinary of the Mass: 
“Through Him, and with Him, and in Him, etc.’ Polycarp’s 
praise of God is not ultimately his own; to be of value it must 
reach the Father ‘‘through the eternal and heavenly High Priest 
Jesus Christ, your beloved Son.’’ Again it is the mystical union 
with Christ that ennobled both the life and the death of this 
martyr saint. 


Here we have an early Christian prayer of exquisite beauty. It 
is a work of spontaneous art and, doubtless, the fruit of lifelong 


thought with compactness of expression. 


Can we make use of it in our daily round of life? We shall not, 
in all probability, be called upon to die for Christ at the stake or 
be devoured by wild beasts. But, though no violent death is in store 
for us, is not the ordinary life of a Christian, when lived in accord- 
ance with the commandments, a true “‘sacrifice,’’ a sacrifice of those 
disorderly impulses of nature that ‘‘make war upon the spirit’’? 
Every morning as we wake to another day, we find ourselves, as it 
were, on the pyre, ready to be consumed by the fire of suffering 
of one kind or another. Might not, then, Polycarp’s prayer occa- 
sionally find a place in our morning devotions? Every deed and 
word and suffering of each day, to be acceptable to God, must be 
a drop in the cup of His Anointed! Will not the very thought of 
this make us more careful, more conscientious, in their perform- 
ance? And furthermore, may there not be critical hours in our 
life when nothing short of Polycarp’s prayer will succeed in calm- 
ing the agonized heart? Not a word in, it need be altered; and be- 
sides, it comes to us across the centuries, laden with the aroma of 
primitive Christianity! 

Lack of space forbids to scan the wording of this prayer in 
greater detail. Let the reader try to imagine with what relish the 
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CHRISTIAN PRAYER 


martyr must have spoken to Jesus Christ as ‘‘the eternal and heav- 
enly High Priest,’’ or of the First Person as ‘‘Father of your be- 
loved and blessed Son,”’ or of Christ’s passion as ‘‘the cup of your 
Anointed”! Polycarp’s prayer, short as it is, does not invite a hur- 


| ried running through and being over with. 


The sequel of the story may now be told in the words of The 
Martyrdom: ‘‘No sooner had he breathed out the Amen and fin- 


/ ished his prayer than the men attending to the fire lit it, and when 


a mighty flame shot up, we, who were privileged to see it, saw a 
wonderful thing; and we have been spared to tell the tale to all 
the rest: the fire produced the likeness of a vaulted chamber, like 
a ship’s sail bellying to the breeze, and surrounded the martyr’s 


_ body as with a wall; and he was inside, not as burning flesh, but as 
{ bread that is baking, or as gold and silver that are tested in a 


furnace! In fact, we even caught an aroma such as the scent of 
incense or of some other precious spice. At length, seeing that his 
body could not be consumed by the fire, they ordered an execu- 
tioner to approach and run a dagger into it. This done, there issued 
(a dove and) a stream of blood. The fire was quenched, and the 
crowd was struck by the difference between unbelievers and elect. 
And of the elect, the.most wonderful Polycarp was certainly one 
—an apostolic and prophetic teacher, and bishop of the Catholic 
Church at Smyrna.” 


One more thought. As we look back upon the story of Poly- 
carp’s martyrdom, we almost stand aghast at the magnificent cour- 
age displayed by him. His courage shows to even better advantage 
when contrasted with the cowardice, related in an earlier chapter, 
of several Christians who flinched at the last moment and aposta- 
tized. What, then, was it, we may ask, that sustained Polycarp 
to the end? What was the secret source of his undaunted fortitude? 
As I hinted above, the early Christians had a lively sense of the 


} doctrine of the Mystical Body. They felt themselves “‘one’’ with 


Christ. They understood the meaning of Christ’s words when He 
prayed that His disciples might ‘be one, even as you are in me and 
lin you” (John 17: 21 ff.). As Christ died for us, so we must 
die for Him. 
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However, we are able to point out another source of this heroic 
courage, not essentially different from the one just mentioned, but 
a more direct, more concrete, source — the holy Eucharist. It is in 
the Eucharist that the doctrine of the Mystical Body is realized 
in a very practical way. This connection between the Eucharist 





and martyrdom is made quite clear in Ignatius’ letter to the Ro- 
mans, where he describes his impending death in eucharistic terms, 
wishing to become ‘‘God’s wheat and to be ground that I may 
prove Christ’s pure bread.’’ Martyrdom was the perfect flowering 
of the Eucharist. In The Martyrdom, too, Polycarp stood in the 
midst of the flames ‘‘as bread that is baked,’’ and if we remember | 
that the early Christians were experts in the use of symbolical | 
language, we need not hesitate to see in this expression another 
reference to the Eucharist. Finally, Polycarp longs to be a drop in 
“the cup of the Anointed.”’ Here we have not only a well-known | 
metaphor for suffering, but also a reminder of the words of the | 
institution of the holy Eucharist. In answering the question, then, | 
what made Polycarp and the Christian martyrs so courageous in 
the face of torture and death, we should bear in mind that they 
derived their strength from the Blessed Sacrament, in other words, } 
from Mass and holy Communion. Let the reader ponder this simple 
truth, and he will see that, as the Eucharist was the Food of mar- | 
tyrs, so the Eucharist should give us, too, the necessary strength 
for the martyrdom — of everyday life. 






















JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 
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PRIEST-WORKMAN IN GERMANY' 


E observed — thousands of his fellow countrymen were 
being conscripted (and many, out of necessity, to feed 
their loved ones, volunteered) to work in the German 
factories after the fall of France. He judged — they 
were for the most part members of the Mystical Body 

of Christ, though few realized it; they were burdened with the 
cross of defeat, separation from home and loved ones; they were 
de-Christianized, paganized, hopeless and helpless. Abbé P., who 
had come home from Germany on special leave, helped him to 
come to his decision: ‘“‘Over there?’’ he said, “It’s the life I've 
dreamt of; no rector, no housekeeper, and armfuls of work!’”’ And 
so he acted — he learned a skill, volunteered, and went off to 
Germany. 

This book is an account of his life there in the factories among 
the French workmen (saboteurs all), in the streets and rectories 
with German priests, and in prison with Russians, Italians, Ger- 
mans, French, Poles. ‘“The Acts of an Apostle’’ would have been 
a better title than “‘Priest- Workman in Germany,” but it is fitting 
that that title comes more from the reader’s impressions rather 
than from the author himself. 

I shall be honest at the outset. Laying aside the human respect 
that might tempt me to shun the label of “‘enthusiast,’’ (the En- 
cyclical is supposed to have taken care of the enthusiasts anyway), 
I cannot help going all out for this book. It is a small risk to take 
when you consider those taken by Fr. Perrin. Any final hesitation 
about my enthusiasm limiting the sale and reading of the book 
is removed by Mr. Sheed’s assertion that the seminaries of France 
have taken it to their heart and that two Cardinals have personally 
congratulated the author. _ 

You must suspect by now that the book deals with liturgy. It 
does, although by indirection, except in several passages towards 
the end, where the lack of understanding participation in the lit- 
urgy is adduced as one of the causes of the de-Christianization of 
so many of his acquaintances: 


~ 4By Henri Perrin, S.J. Translated by Rosemary Sheed. Sheed & Ward, Inc., 
New York. 1948. Pp. 230. Cloth, $2.50. 
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How could I have any nostalgia for the services we knew only too 
well in France? Those “private” and mechanical prayers which were 
mostly routine; those low Masses, attended by a few of the faithful 
lost in the four corners of an almost empty church . . . . I suffered 
more and more as I remembered how the offices and ceremonies had 
lost almost all meaning for the Christian people — one might almost 
say all sacredness, since so often Christians did not even communi- 
cate any more, and the “signs did not produce any effect (or very 


little). Our liturgy was weighted down with a thousand exterior | 


things, a whole decent and routinely traditional decorum, beneath 
which the living prayer of the Church would scarcely be felt. It had 
become empty, faded, and had lost its hold on the Christians whose 
prayer and life it no longer expressed. The liturgy, the living expres- 
sion of the united prayer of God’s people, was, in so many of our 
churches, almost dead. How often had I tried to find in our services 
a breath of Christendom at prayer. Alas! I could remember Masses 
where several people were asleep; Masses where everyone sat bored 
in complete inaction; Masses where the alms-boxes, the chair-woman, 
the collections, and the sermon speke only of r»oney; Masses where 





I _ 


one saw nothing and heard nothing of the Sacrifice, and had no part | 


in it (p. 122). 


Of course, Fr. Perrin is speaking about the liturgy in France — 


poor, defeated, de-Christianized France, which seems always to be 


so far ahead of the rest of the world in its degeneration. But he is | 


a complete man. He counters his negative criticism with the fol- 
lowing positive hope: 


Perhaps one day we should be able to live another liturgy, coming 
spontaneously from the heart of a priestly people gathered round 
their priest; with him, in moving dialogue with united actions, they 
could offer for the whole earth, suffering humanity, expressed by a 
little bread and wine, to make of it the Body of Christ which puri- 
fies and sanctifies the world: a living Mass, in which priest and people 
act, confess, instruct, sing and pray, in which priest and people “‘com- 
municate,” grow into one, are fused more and more into Christ, their 
hearts wrung by the thought of those others who neither can nor 
want to be there: a Mass, which is a real mystery of unity, love and 
Redemption nourishing young men in the full flush of vitality: a 
liturgy whose hymns of thanksgiving should fill the whole earth 
(ibid.). 
And then there is the Mystical Body. This is writing on the 
Mystical Body that is well nigh apostolic. No modern of my ac- 
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PRIEST-WORKMAN 


quaintance has ever written with such a sense of experiencing the 
Mystical Body as this man has. For him there is no demarcation 
between theoretical belief and hard practice. He doesn’t ask him- 
self how to bring his religion (his appreciation of membership in 
Christ) and his life together: he just goes and does it. Wladislas 
is a weak, dirty, unkempt, despised Pole. The priest washes him, 
holds him in his arms, gives him his own food. Henri was a thief 
and a black-marketeer. The priest gave him his friendship. “I told 
him my life story; he told me his. He agreed that not all priests 
were like the ones he seemed to know, but stuck to his point, add- 
ing: ‘Really, I’m not worth your trouble. I just don’t believe in 
God any more’.”’ But within a week Henri was calling him ‘‘Fa- 
ther."” There were Russians, too. Stalin was their God. But before 
the priest left, they were joining in the nightly prayers of the 
French, Italian, German, Belgian and Polish prisoners and par- 
taking of the mutual goodnight handclasp. 


Most people rebel at reading prayers when they don’t have to, 
but you must read this one, composed by Father Perrin: 


Lord Jesus Christ, 

You unite in Your body all the families and all the nations of the 
world; You have made us all sons of one Father, and You want us 
to be united tq each other as You are to Him. Make us brothers of 
all whom You love, of all our fellow-men; teach us the truth of the 
Baptism we have received, of the life which unites us, of the mission 
which binds us still closer. Teach us to live as members of Your Body, 
as sons of Your Church, fearing nothing so much as wounding her 
unity. 

Forgive us our hatred and resentment towards men, families, castes, 
and nations which have hurt us. Teach us to forgive them. 

Forgive us for being so ready to limit our horizon to the mountains 
of our own villages and the boundaries of our own country. 
Forgive us for living so little in union with Your Church’s rhythm, 
for not feeling the wounds which tear her. Teach us to feel Your 
pulse throbbing through the pages of newspapers, history and geog- 
raphy books, news films, radio announcements. 

Cry once more in our ears that we Christians cannot have the same 
political principles as those who do not believe in You. 

Teach us to seek in other peoples the qualities we lack, to love the 
men of every nation. 
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Teach us, You who are abroad upon every road, You who are the 
companion of every man upon every road, teach us to recognize You 
at every crossroads upon the whole earth. 


The priest who wrote and prayed that prayer had just spent five 
months in a German prison as the “‘guest’”” of the Gestapo! And 
he was a Frenchman! But he saw Christ in men. He loved Christ 
in men. He treated men, all men, as he would have treated Christ, 
regardless of their nationality, their attitude towards him. 


Following logically from his convictions about the Mystical 
Body were his efforts among his own militants to drive home the 
feeling of the Christian community. It was to be through the small 
community, with its common inspiration of unity of purpose and 
unity of suffering, to the understanding and experiencing of the 
larger community, the whole Mystical Body. He tells of his disap- 
pointment with his French militants at their stopping short of en: 
tering into the larger community that would include the Germans: 
“I was sorry not to see them equally conscious of the Christian 
Community. The Church, the Body of Christ, whose sons they 
wert, was not so much a part of them; she was still in the realm 
of ideas and dogmas as far as they were concerned, and they had 
no awareness of her reality, her life, and the demands she was 
making on them. Our systematically hostile attitude to the Ger- 
man community was sufficient proof of this, and I knew I must 
make my first attack there. There were diverse reactions and an un- 
comfortable silence when I tried: Germans were called to be sons of 
God as we were, they were our brothers, and we had forgotten St. 
Paul’s cry: “You are Christ’s, and there are neither Greeks nor 
Gentiles among you’ — which takes nothing from the demands 
of patriotism and justice . . . But the point was made, and when 
I later asked who would be willing to return after the war, to 
bring the truth of Christianity to the youth of Germany, at once 
twenty hands went up.” 


Perrin knew what he wanted. It was what St. Paul wanted, 
what Christ wanted — the building up of the Body of Christ. 
And he had at hand the material . . . and the system. More about 
the system later. The material was man. His faith tells him that 
these men — robbers, pimps, black-marketeers, dirty of mind as 
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well as body, Germans, Poles, Russians, French — are potential 
fellow worshippers with him, potential apostles of others. But 
what a task to be done on them! ‘“The absence of any interest 
in religion almost reached the level of sheer negation. . . . They 
never thought of God at all, far less did they consider Him a 
problem. . . . Not only did they not practice Christianity, but they 
did not even seem to want to practice it. Whether they wanted 
it or not, they lived in utter paganism.” 


Why had they degenerated into this condition? They had lost 
contact with the priesthood. Priests had become a caste apart. 
“They didn’t know the priest — we were separated from them by 
a deep chasm — you might almost have said we were of different 
worlds. We were separated by our ideas, occupations, clothes, our 
theological language, of which they understood nothing, the pa- 
ternalism of so many of us, our dependence on worldly conven- 
tions which infallibly classed us among the bourgeoisie’ (p. 194). 
How could they be recovered for Christ? Only by priests becom- 
ing one with them, one of them, as he had done, as the Mission de 
Paris has done, and as he continues to do in that Mission. Our task 
as priests, he says, is not so much to “‘recall to them their duty as 
Christians, but to awaken in them the desire to become Christians.” 


But there was only a handful of priests among those French 
workers, and besides they were constantly being caught and sent 
back to France. You can’t say that this is where Fr. Perrin’s “‘sys- 
tem’ comes in, for that sounds as though he just suddenly dis- 
covered it. No, a man doesn’t act as instinctively as he does with- 
out long training in the methods and techniques and spirit of spe- 
cialized Catholic Action. France may be a couple of decades ahead 
of us in her degeneration; she is also ahead of us in the answer 
to that degeneration. Wherever he went, Fr. Perrin’s first care 
was to choose men who could be men of influence and organize 
them into groups afire with the zeal to bring their environment 
to Christ. Skeptics who doubt the wisdom of specialized Catholic 
Action after the manner of Canon Cardijn, who are impatient 
with unspectacular and scarcely apparent results, owe it to their 
own sincerity to read about this man’s results. He found his mili- 
tants everywhere — Young Christian Workers, Young Christian 
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Students, Young Christian Fatmers. Through them others were 
formed, some utterly hopeless at first blush. “‘Our chief consider- 
ation was to become part of our surroundings, to make them ac- 
cept us as one of themselves. Our ambition might be expressed in 
one word — friendship; we offered ours to everyone, and wanted 
theirs in return more than anything else. Indeed, it was soon given 
to us.” 


One of his militants, a seminarian, “suddenly realized that he 
must be Christ in his camp, the living Christ, loving and making 
holy all whom he met.”’ And yet he is realistic. Like Cardijn and 
others, he knows that Catholic Action is in the hands of frail hu- 
man nature, that it is still young and has much to learn. ‘““The 
more I thought of the militants we had met, the more I realized 
that except for the Jocist directors and some of the Rovers, 
they were not of the people and were, on the whole, afraid of them. 
The object of Catholic Action is not to group people together 
for the fun of seeing them walk in procession, but to bring our 
life to a half-dead world. What the Church wants is not so much 
that all men should make their Easter duties, as that the world 
should be saved; and Christians must make their Easter duties if 
they are to be able to save the world, starting with their own fam- 
ilies and neighbors. This calls for them to be amongst pagans, and 
really become theirs as Christ became ours, giving up their life, their 
time, their resources, their activity, for those who haven't yet 
heard the ‘good tidings.” A Christian hasn't finished his job when 
he has gone to Mass on Sunday. The Church’s prayer, and the 
body of Christ, are only given him as a help towards bringing 
HIM to the world. And if men do not recognize in us the love and 
goodness of our Father, then we have done nothing — we haven't 
even begun to serve Him.” 


Do Father Perrin’s experiences in Germany and France have any 
bearing on religious conditions in America? The question kept 
recurring as I read. America is about the only country in the world 
where the men go to Mass, a priest said to me recently, and I sup- 
pose he is right. But I can’t forget the old army days and the 
percentages. The two-thirds who didn’t go to Mass — good fel- 
lows, fine, generous friends, but as de-Christianized as any of Fr. 
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PRIEST-WORKMAN 


Perrin’s companions. (I recently read a naval chaplain’s statement 
that the percentages of non-Mass participants is much higher now). 
When the Bishops warned the world about its worst enemy, secu- 
larism, were they excluding Catholics from the plague? Do Cath- 
olics in our country think in terms of community, of membership 
with others in the Mystical Body, or do they continue to be in- 
herent isolationists? 

Couldn’t all our shortcomings be summed up in the one word, 
separation? Separation of Christians’ thinking, knowing and do- 
ing — separation of life from Faith — a separation that resulted 
mainly from the separation of priests from their people? The Faith 
cannot live and grow without the priesthood. The priesthood is 
for the people and the glory of God. But they must be together, 
priests and people. The ones must know what the others do... . 
The priests, saturated with the mercy, the charity, the sacrifice- 
mindedness of Christ, drawn from its one source, the altar, must 
be one with their people if they are to know what crosses the 
people carry, what encouragement and consolation they require. 

I did not put quotes around that last paragraph, because it is 
my own, written two years ago. Now comes Fr. Perrin: “But 
more than they need to see Christians [among the people, being 
Christ to them], the . . . masses need to see the priest, to get their 
hands on him, so to speak. Everything now seems to be working 
together to isolate us, to cut us off from any real contact with the 
souls we are responsible for.’’ He quotes the Bishop of Cologne 
who was walking one day in the working-men’s part of the city: 
“The only way to find our people again and win back their affec- 
tion is to come and live among them in a house like this.’’ And 
then he goes on: ““The presence of the priest among his people, 
living the same daily life, sharing intimately their joys and their 
sufferings, would be very different from the present apparently 
stand-offish reserve. It would fill a need, and would bring joy to 
thousands of souls. How could this deep gulf have come between 
us when our Lord wanted shepherds among their flocks, fishers of 
men, leaders of the people — not officials at desks?’’ 

EMERIC A. LAWRENCE, O.S.B. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE NEW LIFE’ 


RNEST Renan somewhere observes that the “historical” 
Jesus of the liberal-rationalists ‘is not a messias nor a 
prophet nor a Jew.’” ““They do not know what he 
wanted,’’ — unless, observes Ricciotti,* it was to be a sort 
of Protestant pastor “‘who taught nothing more than a 
new moral doctrine founded entirely upon the feeling of the father- 
hood of God” and the brotherhood and dignity of men. To this 
divine fatherhood and human dignity Adolf Harnack, the chief- 
tain of liberalism, attempted to reduce the essence of Christian life 
and doctrine.‘ However Joseph Holzner in his excellent study of 
St. Paul has recently protested against this subversion: quoting 
the Apostle as his authority, he asserts that Christian life — apart 
from certain partial and secondary excrescences which it has ac- 
quired in the course of time, consuetudinary, ceremonial or of 
“marginal concepts’’ — Christian life, he says, may be reduced in 
its inner core to a new life. 

It is not our purpose here to attempt a synthesis’ of this thesis 
and antithesis, but willingly accepting this thesis of the new life, 
and not at all deferred by the “‘excrescences of custom and cere- 
mony,” let us see if the liturgy itself does not confirm this asserted 
equation of Christian life and new life. Confirm, I say, and by 
the fitting reason of its nearness to dogma: for “Legem credendi 


*Translation, with the author’s permission, of an article in Ephemerides 
Liturgicae (Vol. LXI, fasc. I, 1947, pp. 88-90) by Father Evaristo D’Anversa, 
priest of the Diocese of Tivoli. Don D’Anversa’s title, De vitae liturgicae aequa- 
tione cum vita nova, was shortened in the periodical to: De vita liturgica qua 
vita nova. We have continued the process. 

*Quoted by Ricciotti, Vita di Gesd Cristo, ed. 9, p.220 (Milan, 1946). 
Don D’Anversa has been unable to secure the original text or the bibliographical 
quotation from Ricciotti. Cf. English translation of Ricciotti, by Zizzamia, 
p. 192 

*Ibid., pp. 191f. 

‘Cf. his Essence of Christianity and his Berlin lectures at the turn of the 
century. 

"Not published in the Ephemerides article, but a part of Don D’Anversa’s 
manuscript was this passage, which would lose so much in translation that we 
give it here as written: “‘. . . synthesim aliquam: quae caeteroquin haud a veri- 
tate longius collocabitur in eo quod ad illam perfectionem, qua iubemur sicut 
Pater noster esse perfecti, pervenire non valentes, debemus tendere, ad infinitam 
finiti tendere sine fine, quod est sine fine renovari.”’ 
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THE NEW LIFE 


lex statuat supplicandi — the norm of prayer makes manifest the 
norm of belief.” 

Leaving aside the sacrament of our re-birth and all the Ritual, 
let us glance briefly at the features of the liturgical year in its 
periods: Christmas and Easter. 

The Christmas cycle stands in expectation of three comings of 
Christ: as an infant, as a lover, as a judge.® The first of these is the 
coming of the new Adam from the new Eve:’ the new Adam in 
whom all things are to be restored, recapitulated, radically renewed. 
The second is the coming of Christ into the soul “‘swept out and 
neatly set in order’’ — renovated by grace. The third, from its very 
concept, is a new birth, regeneration — a new heaven and a new 
earth. And what is proposed for our meditation during the entire 
Advent time, is summed on the vigil of Christmas: “Crastina die 
delebitur iniquitas terrae — Tomorrow the sinfulness of the earth 
shall be destroyed.”” And on Christmas itself: ‘‘that the new birth 
in the flesh of Thine only-begotten Son may set us free, whom the 
old bondage doth hold under the yoke of sin’ (collect of third 
Mass). And on the octave of Epiphany: ‘‘that we may be inwardly 
reformed by Him, whom we recognize to have been outwardly like 
unto ourselves” (collect). 


The Easter cycle, however, beginning contrariwise with Septu- 
agesima’s lesson about the crafty success of the ancient serpent, 
moving through that time of year when all things begin again to 
live, arrives at a contrasting trio of renovation: of penitents, of 
catechumens, and of oils. It is indeed a renovation of all the faith- 
ful: ““May Thy mercy, O God, cleanse us from all deceits of our 
old nature, and enable us to be formed anew unto holiness” ;* in- 
deed, it even transforms us into a new creature — nos in novam 
transferat creaturam.’* And during the entire time from Holy 
Thursday to the Thursday within the octave of Corpus Christi, 
having rid ourselves of the old leaven, that was all vice and mis- 


°Cf. the Advent hymn at Matins. 

"Along two parallel lines, of which St. Paul first drew one, from Adam to 
Christ, and Justin in his Apologies drew the other, from Eve to Mary (cf. Karl 
Pruemm, Christentum als Neuheitserlebnis, Freiburg, 1939). From which 
parallel, how fittingly and satisfyingly appears the shining whiteness of the new 
Eve, in the feast of the Immaculate Conception, amid the Advent violet. 

*Collect of Vespers (Oratio super populum), Tuesday of Holy Week. 

*Postcommunion, Wednesday in Easter Week; cf. Gal. 6:15; 2 Cor. 5:17. 
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chief, we keep the feast with unleavened bread, with purity and 
honesty of intent (1 Cor. 5:8), we become a new creature in 
Christ, everything new about us — “‘nova sint omnia: corda, voces 
et opera.”’™ 

Following more recent authors, we may make Pentecost and 
the weeks succeeding it a part of the Easter cycle: like sheaves of 
wheat which were offered on the morrow of the Pasch, the new 
loaves presented in the temple after seven weeks had passed. For 
Pentecost is the feast of the Spirit which promulgates the new 
Law and renews the face of the earth. And the time after Pentecost 
extends the kingdom of God; and that kingdom, founded upon the 
preaching of penance — metanoia, a change of mind upon reflec- 
tion — is now built along the same lines, renouncing all that be- 
longed to the old order: the lusts of the flesh by which we are 
kept away from the nuptials of the King’s Son, the anger and the 
arrogance of the pharisees, the leprosy of sinners, the death-like 
sleep of the son of Naim’s widow, the demons that are deaf, dumb 
and blind. 

Wherefore it is clear that the liturgical year is like a cycle of 
months through which the Church in travail over us afresh can 
see Christ’s image formed in us (Gal. 4:19), that is our new 
self which is created in God's image, justified and sanctified through 
the truth (Eph. 4:24). 

We claim therefore an equation of Christian life with new life, 
an equation based upon the liturgy. However, to be renewed is to 
be moved; movement moreover must follow a path. Wherefore 
there at once arises the question about this Christian renewal: by 
what path? Let us turn to St. Paul: Circumcision means nothing, 
the want of it means nothing, when a man is in Christ Jesus; 
there has been a new creation (Gal. 6:15). There is no virtue either 
in circumcision or in the want of it; it is keeping the command of 
God that signifies (1 Cor. 7:19). Once we are in Christ, circum- 
cision means nothing, and the want of it means nothing; the faith 
that finds its expression in love is all that matters (Gal. 5:6). 
From these texts we are able to reply to our question: by the path 
of the commandments (Ps. 118:35), at the head of which is — 
That shalt love. St. John goes along with St. Paul: a new life — 

Corpus Christi hymn at Matins, ‘‘Sacris solemniis’’; cf. 2 Cor. 5:17. 
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THE NEW LIFE 


a new commandment. Hence the equation we have just established 
— between Christian life and a new life — is tantamount to this 
equation: new life — love. And that we may gather this also from 
the liturgy, let us glance back over the liturgical year. 

In the Christmas cycle: The advent of Christ the infant tends 
to make God no longer invisible and inaccessible, far from our 
sight and from our heart; rather, ““while we acknowledge Him (in 
the mystery of the Word made flesh) to be God seen by men, we 
are drawn by Him to the love of things unseen’’ (Christmas pref- 
ace). As to the advent of Christ the lover in the individual soul, 
through grace, the thing is evident. However also the advent of 
Christ the judge brings its sanction of love, because it is on the 
basis of our love that He will judge us: I was hungry, and you gave 
Me food, thirsty, and you gave Me drink . . . Believe Me, when 
you did it to one of the least of My brethren here, you did it to 
me (Matth. 25:40). 

The Easter cycle is concerned entirely with commemorating love: 
for this is the greatest love a man can show, that he should lay 
down his life for his friends (John 15:13). This memorial of love 
and death is celebrated throughout the time until Pentecost, when 
the sacrament of love came upon the nascent Church in tongues of 
that Fire which is God and Love. And what shall we say of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus? After its octave the new commandment re- 
curs sO many times that it were idle to name them: the great precept 
of the law, the Samaritan, the gift to be left before the altar for a 
more urgent reconciliation, mercy before sacrifice . . 

The liturgy is without doubt a canticle of love, of that love in 
which Christian new life consists — hence a new creature, loving 
and therefore singing — singing a new canticle: “Et nos novi per 
gcatiam Novum canamus canticum — And we restored through 
grace rejoice, In newness both of heart and voice.’ Is it not there- 
fore eminently fitting that the literary vesture of the liturgy should 
be so largely of psalms, so many of which intone the liturgy’s 
mystical definition: ‘Sing to the Lord a new song’’?” 

Commenting upon St. John’s words, “‘Now there took place at 
Jerusalem the feast of the Dedication (encaenia),”” St. Augustine 








“Hymn for Lauds during Lent. 
™Ps. 95:1, and elsewhere, frequently. 
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chief, we keep the feast with unleavened bread, with purity and 
honesty of intent (1 Cor. 5:8), we become a new creature in 
Christ, everything new about us — “‘nova sint omnia: corda, voces 
et opera.’ 

Following more recent authors, we may make Pentecost and 
the weeks succeeding it a part of the Easter cycle: like sheaves of 
wheat which were offered on the morrow of the Pasch, the new 
loaves presented in the temple after seven weeks had passed. For 
Pentecost is the feast of the Spirit which promulgates the new 
Law and renews the face of the earth. And the time after Pentecost 
extends the kingdom of God; and that kingdom, founded upon the 
preaching of penance — metanoia, a change of mind upon reflec- 
tion — is now built along the same lines, renouncing all that be- 
longed to the old order: the lusts of the flesh by which we are 
kept away from the nuptials of the King’s Son, the anger and the 
arrogance of the pharisees, the leprosy of sinners, the death-like 
sleep of the son of Naim’s widow, the demons that are deaf, dumb 
and blind. 

Wherefore it is clear that the liturgical year is like a cycle of 
months through which the Church in travail over us afresh can 
see Christ’s image formed in us (Gal. 4:19), that is our new 
self which is created in God's image, justified and sanctified through 
the truth (Eph. 4:24). 

We claim therefore an equation of Christian life with new life, 
an equation based upon the liturgy. However, to be renewed is to 
be moved; movement moreover must follow a path. Wherefore 
there at once arises the question about this Christian renewal: by 
what path? Let us turn to St. Paul: Circumcision means nothing, 
the want of it means nothing, when a man is in Christ Jesus; 
there has been a new creation (Gal. 6:15). There is no virtue either 
in circumcision or in the want of it; it is keeping the command of 
God that signifies (1 Cor. 7:19). Once we are in Christ, circum- 
cision means nothing, and the want of it means nothing; the faith 
that finds its expression in love is all that matters (Gal. 5:6). 
From these texts we are able to reply to our question: by the path 
of the commandments (Ps. 118:35), at the head of which is — 
That shalt love. St. John goes along with St. Paul: a new life — 

Corpus Christi hymn at Matins, ‘‘Sacris solemnus’’; cf. 2 Cor. 5:17. 
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THE NEW LIFE 


a new commandment. Hence the equation we have just established 
— between Christian life and a new life — is tantamount to this 
equation: new life — love. And that we may gather this also from 
the liturgy, let us glance back over the liturgical year. 

In the Christmas cycle: The advent of Christ the infant tends 
to make God no longer invisible and inaccessible, far from our 
sight and from our heart; rather, ““while we acknowledge Him (in 
the mystery of the Word made flesh) to be God seen by men, we 
are drawn by Him to the love of things unseen’ (Christmas pref- 
ace). As to the advent of Christ the lover in the individual soul, 
through grace, the thing is evident. However also the advent of 
Christ the judge brings its sanction of love, because it is on the 
basis of our love that He will judge us: I was hungry, and you gave 
Me food, thirsty, and you gave Me drink . . . Believe Me, when 
you did it to one of the least of My brethren here, you did it to 
me (Matth. 25:40). 

The Easter cycle is concerned entirely with commemorating love: 
for this is the greatest love a man can show, that he should lay 
down his life for his friends (John 15:13). This memorial of love 
and death is celebrated throughout the time until Pentecost, when 
the sacrament of love came upon the nascent Church in tongues of 
that Fire which is God and Love. And what shall we say of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus? After its octave the new commandment re- 
curs sO many times that it were idle to name them: the great precept 
of the law, the Samaritan, the gift to be left before the altar for a 
more urgent reconciliation, mercy before sacrifice . 

The liturgy is without doubt a canticle of love, of that love in 
which Christian new life consists — hence a new creature, loving 
and therefore singing — singing a new canticle: “Et nos novi per 
gratiam Novum canamus canticum — And we restored through 
grace rejoice, In newness both of heart and voice.’ Is it not there- 
fore eminently fitting that the literary vesture of the liturgy should 
be so largely of psalms, so many of which intone the liturgy’s 
mystical definition: ‘Sing to the Lord a new song’’?” 

Commenting upon St. John’s words, ‘“‘Now there took place at 
Jerusalem the feast of the Dedication (encaenia),”’ St. Augustine 





“Hymn for Lauds during Lent. 
4Ps. 95:1, and elsewhere, frequently. 
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observes: ““The Greek word caenon means new. The dedication of 
anything new is therefore called encaenia. . . . The use of this 
word is still preserved among ourselves; if any man put on his new 
coat for the first time, we speak of its as encaeniare.”™ As we have 
donned this new tunic, our nuptial garment, the habit of love, so 
we shall take part in the encaenia of the heavenly Jerusalem, in 
the liturgy of the angels, as He who is enthoned says: Behold I 
make all things new (Apoc. 21:5). 
EVARISTO D’ANVERSA 








“Breviary lesson, Wednesday of Passion Week. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
A GREAT NEW BOOK 


HAVE tried often, but never succeeded, in writing a good 
Timely Tract on the affinity between the liturgical and the 
co-operative spirit. It seemed so obvious to me that I feared 
I would have to write three dozens of truisms and that I 
would disgust my readers. Besides, since I personally have not 

yet succeeded in getting any co-operative or credit union started 
(and I tried several times), I have no immediate vision of its prac- 
tical aspects, its educational influence and the mentality it produces. 
But since the liturgy is, as far as it is opus operantis, a common 
effort regulated by justice and fired by charity, on the supernatural 
level it is an effort kindred to the one on the natural level that unites. 
men and women in an effort to help themselves. Why those engaged 
in building parish co-operatives and credit unions are not making 
more use of the “‘well celebrated” parish liturgy, I do not know. 
Maybe I just don’t know that they do. Certain it is that one of 
the first things the French and Belgian Jocists discovered was the- 
all-importance of the Church’s liturgy. 

To make up for my own incompetence despite my good will,. 
may I give a strong boost to Ed Marciniak’s excellent article on 
“Public Health Insurance in the U. S.”” (Amer. Cath. Sociol. Re- 
view, Oct. 1947). Morris Fishbein and the doctors’ lobby together 
with others who professionally frown on anything that smacks 
of co-operative effort have consistently smeared any kind of pre- 
paid medical care except their own by calling it (equally consist- 
ently) ‘‘socialized medicine’’ and by attacking its promoters as: 
un-American and red; so much so, in fact, that all efforts to make 
distinctions have been drowned out by their loud shouting. 

Even apart from the beautiful spirit, the clarity and practicality 
of the article, which recommend it as a must reading for all priests,. 
in parish work or teaching, the clear distinction it makes between 
pay-as-you-go methods and pre-paid methods is worth putting 
down in your files. 

Among the pre-paid methods there are several ‘‘voluntary 
health insurances’: e.g., the Blue Cross, sponsored by hospitals: 
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organized for better service and for their own financial protection 
with the public as an object, and the kindred industrial plants 
insurance. Another commercial insurance plan, and Ed rightfully 
calls it commercial, is that of the associations sponsored by the 
medical societies and which, on the one hand, are a real help for 
the insured, because they provide part of their cost in a kind of 
mild co-operation among the insured, and on the other hand secure 
the doctors a safe income. 

The non-profit and truly co-operative voluntary insurances, in 
which both doctors and patients, and not the patients alone, do 
the co-operating, are still young and have tough going. There is 
one in Washington, D. C., in Southern California, and in the 
State of Washington. Ed Marciniak counts as many as seven co- 
operative hospitals and forty associations in the U. S. in June 
1947. What this common and fraternal effort provides is far 
more than what any commercial care has given so far, with per- 
haps a few exceptions like Henry Kaiser’s war plant medical service. 
For less than $100.00 (plus employer’s $25.00) an employee 
can get complete medical care for himself and his family, with none 
of the infuriating exceptions that have discouraged so many from 
joining any kind of pre-paid medical care. 


Even the next group, namely public health insurance, is not 
socialized medicine, despite the name calling it provokes from 
certain groups: for ‘‘patients and doctors choose each other.’’ The 
only difference is that the funds with which to pay the bills come 
out of a public fund into which certain lower income groups would 
have to pay insurance fees — very moderate ones. As to its being 
so un-American, Ed Marciniak proves that America seems to have 
been the first and only country to have such insurances, from 1798 
till 1870, for seamen. He also points out that it is true insurance 
paid for by potential patients in advance and in a fraternal, co-op- 
erative venture; therefore it is not relief or ‘‘charity,’”’ or public 
assistance. He also shows common sense when he says that normal 
people very much prefer it to public assistance, public clinics, or 
needs tests. 

Nor can the label of “‘socialized medicine” be rightfully applied 
to State medicine. ““The government hires the doctors, builds and 
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staffs the hospitals,’’ as is commonly done in the U.S. Army, Navy, 
Veterans Administration, county and state hospitals and the In- 
dian Bureau are “State medicine.” 


Where then does socialized medicine come in? Not at all. Be- 
cause it comes in where all doctors become civil servants, all clinics 
something like a U.S. post office; in other words, where State medi- 
cine takes over completely. There would be no fee system, no choice 
of doctor or hospital. Socialized medicine comes in where a people 
is proletarianized, loses the spirit of cooperation and self-help in 
group or individual, and becomes a ward of the all-powerful gov- 
ernment. Surely, with some good will, anybody can see that a 
group of people who pool their income for the purpose of doing 
business with doctors and hospitals, and do so in a truly respon- 
sible and fraternal spirit, are not paving the way for socialism. 
They pave the way for socialism as little as the share holders of 
American Tel. and Tel. or “‘your business managed and tax paying 
powers companies” mean to pave the way for socialization of their 
industry by pooling their resources or doing business with house 
owners, cities and industries. 


With the new encyclical on the liturgy being digested all over 
the world, one of the definite flavors it has left in my mouth is its 
opposition to the romantic aspects of a liturgical movement which 
would revel in archaisms and things primitive and medieval. Of 
course, this nostalgic and romantic trait has not only eaten itself 
into the souls of some apostles of the liturgical renewal, but is 
just as evident in some facets of the “‘return to the land” and of 
cultural movements like the defunct “Action Francaise.’’ This 
retrospective and mostly escapist attitude could effect with deadly 
results whole bodies, and is definitely destructive of Catholic Ac- 
tion and anything grappling with the world as it is, here and now. 
The school of Jacques Maritain has one of its finest representatives 
in our country, Yves R. Simon, of Notre Dame University. His 
latest book, Community of the Free (Henry Holt, N. Y.), deals 
a death blow to all the escapists in our own and other camps, and 
it does so in a scant 172 well written and pithy pages. The litur- 
gical movement would forfeit its claim of being popular and for 
the people if its language, its doings, it claims and its purpose had 
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nothing to do with the product of our time: mid-twentieth cen- 
‘tury man. 

Yves Simon is very austere with dreamers. “Each time that we 
hear of a new technical development of such a nature as to pro- 
mote abundant production at a very low cost of human effort, 
our minds are filled with prospects of unemployment, hunger and 
despair. The proud thinkers” (and here is the punch) “who find 
a way out by cursing technology belong to the most vicious kind 
of nihilists’”’ (p. 160). All too often we have heard these nihilists, 
who want to smash the machines and take to the woods to live 
with innocent deers and hearty bears, sing paens of praise of the 
liturgy as an outdoor and open-air spiritual sport. Just because 
‘man has not yet learned how to handle and to coordinate the tools 
he created in a fit of pre-occupied absentmindedness (as the British 
acquired their empire) we don’s have to go raving mad and kick 
the tricycle from which we tumbled through awkwardness. It has 
‘been said before that liturgy is not primitive and naive: we use 
bread and wine, not ears of wheat and grapes. 


Few have seen as dispassionately and clearly the terrific threat of 
an all-powerful state and its tyranny latent in socialism, and the 
important role of checking it effectively which falls to private 
‘property and independent management. He also sees that ‘“‘democra- 
cy has many things to learn from the socialist movement’ (p. 
153). “On the whole, the opponents of socialism have given a 
poor account of themselves. Throughout the Fascist age the con- 
servatives made themselves accomplices of the revolution of nihil- 


ism, and positively co-operated towards the destruction of all that | 


conservatism stands for’ (p. 154). 


Socialism has opened our eyes to see more clearly how the legis- 
lative and executive can easily become the captive of vested inter- 
ests that call themselves private, and can avoid, even in hearings 
by their own captives, to give a full and clear account of them- 
selves. It has opened our eyes to see more clearly the difference 
‘between the poverty praised by philosophers and saints, and that 
destitution which breeds depraved misery. As a whip over the lazy 
or a goad for the saintly, poverty has its role, but we have no right 
to make it the way of life for the masses and to suppress their 
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organized efforts to obtain a share of the abundance man has 
reached. “‘Let us boldly say that even if the generality of men had 
remained as disinterested, as humble, and as lofty in their aspira- 
tions as they ever were during the best periods of their moral his- 
tory, there would still be a revolt of the masses against man-made 
(!) destitution in a physical environment which admits of, and 
makes for, abundance of basic commodities” (p. 157). This de- 
mand is simply a logical outcome “‘of the progressive character of 
modern technology,” not just a damnable offspring of human 
greed. And this character was not understood by the “‘conserva- 
tives.” ‘“The chief emphasis was laid upon evil passions; it should 
have been laid upon normal motivations. No wonder that evil 
passions solidly entrenched behind a system of rightful claims, 
proved exceedingly hard to keep under control” (p. 158). ““The 
claim of the common man now extends to (the) additional wealth 
(created by technological progress), and it is perfectly normal that 
such a process should go on.” 


These considerations are followed by a dissertation on commu- 
tative justice, which illustrates another ‘‘major contribution of 
socialism to the progress of the moral consicence’’ of mankind, 
especially by subjecting to more intense scrutiny the assumption 
that the market price is the just price. Simon shows where there 
isa ‘‘leak’’ in the economic body which lets values escape by mer- 
chant’s commerce. Whatever may be our just qualms concerning 
socialism, it has sharpened our vision for the fact that between the 
two equations: 1) the just price, commutatively seen, is equal to 
the market price, or 2) is equal to the cost price, our more sharp- 
ened, sadder and wiser conscience favors the latter as more perfect. 


Read his chapter, “Utopia and Justice,”” and judge for yourselves 
what a truly great book this is, and how much we who are anx- 
ious to avoid liturgy in a void or as a sweet and soothing escape 
for frightened, bored and tired contemporaries of the more sensi- 
tive kind, need it to help build and strengthen that bridge which 
is between worship and life, between the sanctuary and the world. 
Qui suo piissimo Adventu mundum vult consecrare: Christ came 
to consecrate the world, not only the clouds. 

H. A. R. 
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BRINGING LITURGY TO LIFE IN HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


HOLY WEEK 





HE liturgy for Palm Sunday begins joyfully with the waving 
palms and chanted hymns. “Rex Christe Redemptor, . .. 
Rex clemens, Rex bone.’’ Christ our King is indeed all these, but 
He is also “Victor Rex,’’ and between Palm and Easter Sundays 
come the tragedy and triumph of the Cross. The note of joy dies 
as soon as the Mass begins. It is impossible to think of the events 
of this week and not reflect on the instability of human popularity 
and fame. On Sunday the whole city came out to meet our Lord 
crying, ‘“‘Hosanna!’’ On Friday His admirers had all but forgotten 
Him — because there was a celebration on the next day. Those 
who had not forgotten were either not aware of the danger or too 
anxious to avoid trouble to do anything about it. The small but 
determined group who were His enemies had little trouble taking 
Him prisoner, and crucifying Him. 

As Christ stands on the threshold of His passion, let us imagine 
an angel looking out over the human race massed before Him. We 
are all there, even you and I, way out on the edge of the crowd. 
The angel takes a long sorrowful look, then turns to our Lord. 
“Most beautiful Son of Man, why will You go on? These do not 
love You. Tonight they will betray You. Tomorrow, and for 
centuries to come, they will rend Your flesh with scourges and 
drive nails through Your hands and feet. They will hang You 
as a criminal on a cross. They will pierce Your heart with a lance 
to make sure that You are dead. What profit is there in Your 
blood?”’ 

And the Loving Christ answers him, ‘Dear angel, these are My 
brethren. They are sinners, but they will repent. They will begin 
to love Me when they see how I have loved them.”’ 

But the angel also looks into the future. ‘‘Son of Man, not all 
of them will love You. Much of Your precious blood will be shed 
in vain. Many of them will hate You even more for all this. Turn 
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back now. Let not this terrible anguish come upon You, I beseech 
You.” 

Perhaps our Lord looks again. He sees the apostles, good but 
oh, so weak in faith and slow of heart, Peter the rash boaster, 
slow Thomas, John, loving but timid, and Judas the traitor. The 
rabble is there too — those who deal in violence, and undertake 
all crimes for a price. He sees Annas and Caiphas, betrayers of the 
sacred office of the priesthood, weak Pilate, licentious Herod and 
Barabbas the murderer. There are the frightened wife of Pilate, 
compassionate Veronica, Magdalen, and His Mother with the 
sword in her heart. Then finally He looks at me. My eyes meet 
His and I am trembling violently. I cannot want Him to suffer all 
this — but oh! what if He should turn back now! What if His 
love should fail! 

Jesus speaks to the angel, ‘‘Do you see that poor weak frightened 
soul there, way out in the twentieth century? If that were the only 
soul who would profit by all this, the only one whose love I 
should win by my suffering, I would gladly bear all, every greatest 
and every least anguish, all for that one. That is how much I love. 
Let my passion begin quickly.’’ No, His love will never fail! 


The story of our Lord’s sufferings makes a strong appeal to 
children’s hearts. It makes a strong appeal to any heart which 
contemplates it with affection and diligence. 

St. Theresa says that nothing will so kindle a cold heart or 
cause the love of God to deepen in a soul so effectively as medita- 
tion on the passion. We will let the children draw their thoughts 
of love. The younger ones like to make pictures of Jesus on the 
Cross but the older ones sometimes hesitate. Because of lack of skill 
in drawing, they fear to seem irreverent. If they prefer to tell the 
story of Christ’s great battle and victory in symbols, let them do 
it. Such an exercise may well be a combination of religion, English 
composition and art expression. Have them read the passion, retell 
the story and illustrate the various parts by symbols. For example, 
the agony in the garden may be symbolized by a branch of leaves 
for the olive trees and a thorn-encircled, radiant chalice for the 
“chalice’’ which our Lord there accepted for us. (See the illustration 
for 1] to 1 o'clock. Considerable vitality will appear in the orig- 
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inal symbols created by the children. There is no set form for any 
phase of the passion. Enlarged and done in color on cloth, these 
symbols could be the. setting for a pageant of the passion. Sus- 
pended above the center of the stage, the appropriate symbol sets 
the key for the reading or tableau presented beneath it. A verse choir 
reciting the simple Gospel phrases or a choral rendering of the 
hymn of the passion or the Stabat Mater could be most effective 
and impressive. All the arts should be allowed to pay tribute to 
Christ and join in the glorification of His holy passion. 


One beautiful devotion of meditation and reparation suitable 
to both home and school is that known as the “Clock of the Pas- 
sion.”” A large clock face is made and marked off into hour spaces 
and periods of the day and night corresponding to the twenty- 
four hours from the Last Supper to the burial of Jesus. It can be 
made without drawings, of course, but drawings enhance the effect- 
iveness of its reminder. Beside each period is placed a symbol of 
the events of the passion which occurred within that time. Each 
phase is identified by a quotation from one of the four passion 
gospels read during Holy Week. Each of these quotations is 


matched by a short personal prayer which is really a brief medita- ; 


tion on the event and an application of its lesson to life. They 
usually take the form of petitions for grace and acts of reparation 
or sympathy for our Lord in His sufferings. The accompanying 
illustration was designed by a group of college girls for use during 
Lent on the Sodality bulletin boards. The symbols were done in 
colored stencils on a “clock” about twenty-five inches in diameter. 
The quotations were typed separately and set around the outer 
edge of the circle, being changed from time to time for greater in- 
terest. 


The clock serves as a reminder of the passion at all hours of the 
day and night. The quotations given below are only a few selected 
from the treasury of the Gospels. The “prayers” for the school 
clock should be the children’s own. Those given here suggest the 
type of conversational meditation which speaks to God even while 
it thinks upon a given subject and its personal application. The 
hours used here correspond generally with the clock given under 
Palm Sunday in the St. Andrew Missal, 
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THE CLOCK OF THE SACRED PASSION 

The Last Supper (6-9 P.M.) 

Quotation: This is My body, This is My blood. 

Personal Prayer: Lord, strengthen me with this heavenly Food. 
The Last Discourse (9-11 P.M.) 

Quotation: Love one another as I have loved you. 

Personal Prayer: Heart of Jesus, help me love You with all my heart, 

and all my neighbors for Your sake. 
The Agony in the Garden (11 P.M.-1 A.M.) 

Quotation: Father, not My will but Thine be done. 

Personal Prayer: Lord, do all Thy will in me, at all times. 


The Capture and Trial before Annas (1-2:30 A.M.) 
Quotation: This is your hour and the powers of darkness. 
Personal Prayer: Lord, let me ever remember that You have van- 
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quished the powers of evil. I am safe, even in suffering, if I stay 
near You. 

Trial before Caiphas; Peter’s Denial (2:30-4 A.M.) 
Quotation: As he was yet speaking the cock crew. And the Lord 
turning looked on Peter. 
Personal Prayer: Lord, look on me and make my cowardly soul to 
be true to You, even as Peter was ever afterward. 

Mocking by the Servants (4-6 A.M.) 
Quotation: They blindfolded Him and smote His face... saying: . .. 
Prophesy, who is it that struck Thee. 
Personal Prayer: Lord, I dare not let my eyes meet Yours for You 
know it is I who have struck You — every time I have committed sin. 

Trial before Pilate (6-7A.M.) 
Quotation: Art Thou a King then? 
Personal Prayer: If You are my King, Lord Jesus, I must follow 
You through injustice, rejection, and the loss of all that worldly 
men contend for. Are You my King? 

Trial before Herod (7-8 A.M.) 
Quotation: He questioned Him with many words. But He answered 
him nothing. 
Personal Prayer: Lord, even You cannot speak to a heart which has 
deafened itself by listening to sensual temptations. I beg You, keep 
my heart pure that I may always hear You. Even if men class me 
as a fool, I will be true to You. 

Second Trial before Pilate (8-9 A.M.) 
Quotation: I am innocent of the blood of this Just Man. 
Personal Prayer: Lord Jesus, not words but works make me innocent 
or guilty. The Jews called down Your blood as a curse — we implore 
it as the laver of redemption. 

Scourging and Crowning with Thorns (9-10:30 A.M.) 
Quotation: Pilate took Jesus and scourged Him. And the soldiers 
platting a crown of thorns put it on His head. 
Personal Prayer: It is my sins, O Lord, which have made You suffer 
these things. Make me willing to suffer pain and humiliation to be 
near You. What other return can I make You? 

The Way of the Cross (10:30-12 A.M.) 
Quotation: And bearing His own cross, He went forth to... Calvary 
. . . where they crucified Him. 
Personal Prayer: His Mother’s heart is now pierced with anguish as 
she meets Him with His cross. Veronica wipes the blood and spittle 
from His face and receives the imprint of His features on her veil. 
It is by humiliation and suffering that His likeness will be stamped 
upon my soul. Am I willing to be a Veronica to Him? 

Jesus on the Cross (12-3 P.M.) 
Quotation: Father, forgive them for they know not what they do. 
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Personal Prayer: We have done all this to You, O Lord, and yet 
You forgive—and pray for Your tormentors. How can I fail to 
forgive the slights and petty injuries which come to me? 


The Death of Jesus (3-4 P.M.) 
Quotation: Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit. 
Personal Prayer: It is the cry of a Child sinking to sleep in the arms 
of His Father. O Father, I, too, commend my spirit into Thy all 
powerful hands. Let my faith and confidence never waver. 


The Burial of Jesus (4-6 P.M.) 
Quotation: He gave the body to Joseph. 
Personal Prayer: How complete the desolation of Mary! Legally, she 
may not possess even the body of Jesus. Pilate gave it to Joseph! But 
God provides and is now pleased to honor His Son by a new sepulchre 
and later, a glorious resurrection. I put my trust in Thee, O God, 
and so trusting shall never be confounded. 
A mother or teacher might find such quotations and prayers useful 
as starters for heart to heart talks with her little ones about the 
great love of Jesus, how He died to save our souls and what we 
should do in return. 

In the upper grades each child might make his own way-of-the- 
cross booklet, using a round lettering pen for line drawings or 
cutting paper for silhouettes — to insure simplicity and concentra- 
tion on the expression of one strong idea through figure action. 
The pictures are then supplemented by written meditations, An 
exercise of this kind is best when each child distills his very own 
thoughts from his personal understanding of what Jesus teaches 
in each station. His falls, for example, might elicit this prayer: 

“Lord Jesus, Your poor humanity was really too weak and ex- 
hausted to move but Your divinity made You able to do even the 
impossible. Let me learn by my falls into sin that of myself I am 
too weak to follow You, but Your strength in me can make me 
able to do anything. I give You beforehand all the credit for all 
the good I can ever do. Now, Lord, raise me up and let us go on 
together, to do all Thy Father wishes us to do. I can even help 
You redeem Your world — when You help me.” 

In our treatment of the passion we may wisely be guided by 
our Lord’s words to the women of Jerusalem, ““Weep not for me.” 
He did not need or want that kind of sympathy if it made them 
forget or overlook the real point of all this battle. He was sure of 
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victory and their lack of confidence seems to have pained Him 
even while they cried out over His sufferings. 

“Weep for yourselves and your children.’’ He was going to die 
because they and their children, those who claim to love and serve 
Him — yes, we ourselves had, by committing sin, helped 
strengthen the hold of evil on the world. And now its grip was so 
strong that only a struggle to death could break the hold. It was 
for their sakes He was dying. He wanted them to see what danger 
they were in — they were not at all sure of their final victory. 
Natural tears are sentimental things springing up for a moment 
and in a moment dried when the mind turns to other things. The 
tears of the heart are contrition and amendment of life. These 
console our Lord. Remember, He never told Mary Magdalen not 
to weep. These are the tears we shall try to have in our hearts when 
we think on our Lord’s passion, making the way-of-the-cross, 
saying the sorrowful mysteries, or assisting at Mass especially dur- 
ing Holy Week. 

For Ash Wednesday we suggested a procession to collect and burn 
the old pieces of palm. On Palm Sunday (or in school the day 
after) have another procession to place new palm in each room. 
Children love to walk around ceremoniously. Make a little ritual 
of distributing palm crosses to remind us that each must carry his 
cross with our Lord. During Holy Week there need be nothing 
more on the home altar than a plain crucifix and perhaps a vigil 
light to attract more persistent attention. Explain to the little ones 
that by prayer we can make our love flame up and bow down low 
before our crucified Lord in heaven just as this little light flickers 
high and low before the crucifix on the altar. 

There must be some limit to what we say here. Therefore, we 
omit the reflections on the beautiful Tenebrae service, the stripping 
of the altars, the blessing of the new fire and reading of the pro- 
phecies. Holy Saturday liturgy has been so greatly curtailed that 
the ancient feeling of waiting no longer seems to exist. And so 
we come to Easter. 

EASTER 


‘This is the day which the Lord hath made!’ Easter is our 
Lord’s great triumph after the battle of Good Friday. He isn’t like 
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other victorious generals. Their triumph is due as much to the 
bravery and obedience of their followers as to their own work. Our 
Lord was a one-man-army and did all the fighting Himself. Our 
turn to fight comes later. In His dark hour His followers were 
conspicuous for cowardice rather than bravery. We would not 
have done any better. Haven’t we proved what poor fighters we 
are by the way we forsake Him and give in to sin and self? 

But our Lord knows the fight is hard on human nature. The 
risen Jesus has not forgotten that poor, frightened, weak soul on 
the edge of the crowd. He wants my love in His rejoicing now as 
much as He wanted my love in His sorrow on Friday. He gives me 
another chance to prove I really do want Him, not Satan, for my 
King — my “Victor Rex.” 

“This is the day which the Lord hath made. Let us be glad and 
rejoice therein.’’ What is the best way to rejoice on this the greatest 
feast of the year? “Let us feast with the bread of sincerity and 
truth.’’ At once we think of our Easter Communion! When Christ 
comes to us, will He find us as He found His Mother, sanctified 
by participation in His suffering, full of faith in His promises, 
happy because of His triumph and glory? 


Easter meditation’ are hard to make. We are not at all strangers 
to sorrow, but most of us know little of pure joy. We can suffer 
with our Lord because we have suffered before. But who has ever 
triumphed over death and risen glorified? We are like the apostles 
at the Ascension — we look after our Lord a little sadly because 
He has gone where we cannot follow. There must be a completely 
supernatural element in our Easter joy —a real renunciation. Let 
us forget about “‘feeling.”’ “‘If you be risen with Christ, do the 
works of Christ.’’ We have not yet earned our triumph. 


I once saw a beautiful symbol of the “lumen Christi.’”’ The 
glorified Christ extended His pierced hand above the paschal candle. 
From the radiant wound streamed the divine light kindling the 
new flame of His risen life. The paschal candle, emblem of His 
living presence on the earth for those forty memorable days, is a 
much better picture of Easter joy than the bunnies and eggs which 
have become such a commercial feature of the day. Like Santa 
Claus, these may have started out all right, but somewhere on the 
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way they took a secular turn. Possibly the little rabbits and hatch- 
ing chickens were conceived as part of the rejuvenation of nature 
and thus symbolic of the new spiritual life given by Easter baptism 
or the Easter confession and Communion. The chick bursting 
through his shell may have been taken as a figure of Christ bursting 
the bonds of the tomb. The gorgeous Easter eggs are the glorious 
regenerated Christian souls, redeemed and sanctified by the blood of 
Christ. The analogies are rather strained, but even so, lilies, radiant 
crosses, lambs and other symbols of Christian significance could be 
painted on the eggs and one more popular custom be made to serve 
a religious end. 


The paschal-lamb cakes covered with luxuriant cocoanut fleece 
are happy ideas brought from the old world and can serve as sub- 
jects for stories of the Old Testament types of Christ our Pasch. 
All these material things appeal to children and will have to do for 
want of better ways to show our Easter happiness. When our 
bodies are dust and our souls are in heaven, we shall know some- 
thing of immortality, but only when soul and body are reunited 
into the whole man, shall we really comprehend the joy and glory 
of Easter. 

SISTER ESTHER, S.P. 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


SANCTIFYING SUNDAY 


E-CHRISTIANIZING the Sunday must play a major part in 
our efforts to re-Christianize society. Our present Holy Fa- 
ther has repeatedly called attention to the urgent need of restoring 
the Sunday as the Lord’s Day. It is a first and essential step in 
orientating the Christian people to a proper concept and realiza- 
tion of divine worship. In his recent encyclical on the liturgy, Sun- 
day community worship, both morning and afternoon, is one of 
the key ideas. 

French Catholics in particular have been attacking the problem 
determinedly ever since the close of the war. The editors of La Vie 
Spirituelle published a special volume on the subject; La Maison- 
Dieu, Témoignage Chrétien, and other periodicals have been de- 
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voting much space to it. And last September, the second national 
French Liturgical Week, meeting at Lyons, and attended by nearly 
two thousand priests and a large number of the hierarchy, spent 
three days of intensive study seeking some beginning of a solution. 
The results will be published in a volume of “‘proceedings’’; but 
some idea of the scope of the discussions can be gathered from the 
list of ‘‘resolutions’’ presented by Cardinal Gerlier at the last con- 
ference. 

Certainly we in America have the same problem. Intensified, 
because of a greater proportion of depersonalized labor, with a 
consequent more feverish search for distraction in mass amuse- 
ments, and an inability to relax and rest, to re-create. Perhaps our 
own Liturgical Conference might profitably take up the same ques- 
tion one of these years. At any rate, here are the “‘resolutions.”’ 


1) Sunday is the weekly celebration of the feast of Easter: it is at 
one and the same time the memorial day of Christ’s passion and joyful 
remembrance of His resurrection, the celebration of His presence in the 
mystery of the Mass, and the anticipation of His glorious final return. 

2) This Sunday day of rest leads man to turn to God and to recognize 
Him as Lord and Master. Sunday is accordingly a day of freedom, of joy, 
of truth and of beauty (Guardini). 

3) Sunday is not only a natural but also a sanctified day of rest. No 
de-proletarianization without Sunday, no Sunday without religion, and no 
religion without Mass (Cardijn). 

4) Apart from Mass, there is no uniform mode of observing the Sun- 
day. It would be a serious error to associate the Sunday with forms of 
celebration characteristic of bygone social conditions which no longer 
obtain today. The manner of observance will change with the milieu 
and even with the seasons of the year. No two Sundays, in fact, are 
alike (Michonneau). 

5) Before we insist on the obligations of Sunday, we should make 
every effort to explain to our people the glorious purpose of the day. It 
is to be recommended that our catechism instructions lay proper stress 
on the mystery of Sunday celebration. (Bishop Chevrot, in his intro- 
ductory talk, remarked: Our “good Christians” attend Mass on Sundays 
and refrain from manual labor. But what do they do during the rest of 
the day, and wherein does their Sunday rest consist? Perhaps we have 
neglected to give our faithful a positive doctrine about this rest and 
about the sanctification of the Sunday. We have spoken only of what 
they must do and what they must avoid. Our catechisms too enumerate 
only the “barriers” instead of showing the way.) 
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6) The essential act of the Sunday celebration is holy Mass. The Mass 
fulfills its true Sunday and Easter purpose only if it is truly communal. 
Hence it is necessary to make of every Sunday Mass a Communion Mass 
and to bring home to the faithful that there is question less of the ful- 
filment of an act of personal piety than of sharing with the assembled 
community in due worship of God. The best realization of this ideal is 
the congregational parish high Mass with Communion. 

7) If there be unalterable circumstances which make an assembly of 
the community impossible during the morning hours, the local Ordinaries 
are earnestly appealed to that they approach the Holy See for the requisite 
faculty to celebrate Communion-Mass in the afternoon. 

8) The hours for Sunday services should as far as possible be determined 
according to the needs of the most active members of the community. 

9) If economic or social circumstances make it impossible for a Chris- 
tian to dedicate the Sunday by a weekly rest, or even to assist at holy Mass 
itself, he is not thereby excused from the obligation to celebrate this Day 
of the Lord and to sanctify it. 

10) Attendance at Mass does not suffice for the proper observance of 
the Sunday commandment, since it receives its completion only through 
evening divine service, prayerful reading of Scripture, and family or 
group prayer. Not even active service in the apostolate dispenses from 
this more contemplative side of Sunday observance. 

11) As to the evening divine service, pastors are urged that, instead 
of changing or abolishing existing practices, they try to make the best of 
what is at hand. Moreover, new practices are at all times to be under the 
supervision of the hierarchy; the bishops alone are the true heads of all 
cult-communities. (The recent encyclical of Pius XII clarifies this point 
by urging the ideal form of Sunday evening service: Vespers. — Ep.) 

12) Christian prayer, and especially public prayer in church, should 
find its chief inspiration in holy Scripture. Biblical prayer, as well as the 
entire liturgy, requires proper explanation. Hence the clergy must be 
constantly intent upon broadening and perfecting their own biblical 
schooling. 

13) Priests must base their own sanctification of the Sunday upon a 
new awareness of their pastoral duties. The priest presides at the Sunday 
divine service, he leads his flock in prayer, and shows them the way to 
Christian joy. 

14) Sunday must again become a family feast. As far as possible, the 
mother should be freed from her ordinary household duties. It is desirable 
that parish societies, school and other group activities be so arranged that 
at least on one Sunday in the month the family can remain together 
undisturbed. 

15) The joy over the Resurrection, which is celebrated in holy Mass, 
should be continued throughout the day and be expressed outwardly in 
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dress, meals, and recreation. It is fitting that the Christian take part also 
in public gatherings and forms of recreation, in so far as these are com- 
patible with the Christian spirit, in order to help restore them to their 
proper purpose. 

16) This restoration of community rejoicing is the task of the laity. 
No Sunday without the apostolate (Congar). 

17) With respect to the manual labor prohibited on Sunday, we ex- 
press our hope that moral theologians will soon take cognizance of mod- 
ern conditions of living; in particular that they make due allowance for 
leisure activities of the laboring classes in the light of presentday industrial 
demands upon labor. We beg that the Church may advise the avoidance 
of professional “intellectual labor” on Sunday. 

18) An economic and social order which so burdens man that he can 
no longer properly observe the Sunday, or that Sunday becomes only a 
day of “animal rest,” must be changed. Christians therefore have the 
urgent and great obligation to collaborate in the required reforms. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — REV. REMBERT Sora, O.S.B., is a 
member of St. Procopius Abbey, stationed at Holy Cross 
Mission, Fifield, Wis. — REV. JAMES KLEIST, S.J., is pro- 

fessor of classical languages at St. Louis University. His work as 
translator of the Apostolic Fathers for the Ancient Christian 
Writers series has won widespread praise. — REV. EMERIC LAW- 
RENCE, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, is moderator of the C.A. 
cells in our college. — We are grateful to the VERY REV. THOMAS 
J. TOBIN, vicar general of the Archdiocese of Portland, Ore., for 
his translation of the ‘From Other Lands’ article. — SISTER 
ESTHER, S.P., heads the art department of St. Mary’s-of-the- 
Woods, Indiana. 


¢ 


The fact that we continue a discussion on the vernacular in the 
“Communications” section may surprise some of our readers who 
have not yet had an opportunity to read the Holy Father’s own 
words on the subject in his encyclical. The general impression left 
by headlines seems to be that the question has once and for all 
been answered in the negative. So little is this true, that the ency- 
clical must be regarded rather as an official approval in principle 
of the desirability of at least some vernacular in the liturgy. What 
the Holy Father does insist on is that permission for any vernacular 
must in every case be sought from the Holy See itself through the 
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proper channels. In other words, we are convinced the encyclical 
gives solid ground for optimism to those who are interested in an 
extension of the vernacular. In this respect too, therefore, the en- 
cyclical is an historic document. The Council of Trent had pro- 
nounced its “non expedit’’; the current law simply stated that 
“Latin is the language of the Roman liturgy’; and vernacularists, 
in defense of their Catholic loyalty, had to fall back on Fr. Martin- 
dale’s assertion that Pius XI had in an interview declared the ques- 
tion open for discussion. Now Pius XII states (after pointing out 
the value of a Latin liturgy): ‘In many rites, however, the use of 
the vernacular language can be most advantageous for the people.” 

The most authentic interpretation of the encyclical’s meaning 
on the point is furnished by the Holy See’s permission to the 


Church of France to use the vernacular in certain sacramental rites. | 
The permission, contained in a letter from Cardinal Micara, pre- | 


fect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, addressed to Cardinal 
Suhard, archbishop of Paris, is dated November 28, 1947 — two 
days before the publication of the encyclical. It was granted in 
response to a request of the entire French episcopate. A summary 
— not too clear about details — was published widely in the Cath- 


olic press; the letter itself was made public in mid-January. As | 


soon as we receive a copy of it, O. F. will carry a full translation. 
. 


Due for release on March 1 is an album of chant from the litur- 
gical year up to Easter, recorded by the choristers and schola of 
Msgr. Martin Hellriegel’s Holy Cross Parish, St. Louis. A second 
album, completing the cycle of the year, will be ready by May 1. 
We have not heard the actual recordings, but we do have many 
affectionate recollections of hearing the children assist at sung Mass; 
in every case it was an inspiration, and a revelation of what can be 
done with patience and enlightened guidance. The records should 
have a high educational value. They are issued by the Gregorian 
Institute of America, 2132 Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio, and 
sell for $7.88 per album of five records with printed commentary. 


A national liturgical meeting, the first since the war, was held in 
Parma, Italy, October 6 to 10. It consisted for the most part of 
taking stock of present conditions in Italy and of planning con- 
certed efforts for the future. In his opening address, Bishop Carlo 
Rossi, of Biella, said: “It would be an exaggeration to state that 
the sole cause of the present-day spiritual indifference and of the 
progressive alienation from the Church consists in a lack of know- 
ledge and appreciation of the liturgy on the part of Christians. 
But without doubt this is a cause, and a major one. . . One thing 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


seems to me extremely important: that we experience the beauty of 
an ideal, an attachment to the liturgical cause, a passionate interest 
in this movement which, especially in our day, we feel should 
serve to reestablish the Christian spirit and give it solidity.’ (Ri- 
vista Liturgica, 34, 6, p. 215.) 

In England, Archbishop Downey of Liverpool in his Advent 
pastoral expounded the liturgy of the Church as the most effective, 
inspiring, enlightening, intelligible and stirring of all earthly 
things conducive to worship and prayer. ‘“The secret of its power 
and influence,”’ he wrote, “‘is, primarily, that it is firmly based on 
the Incarnation, on the greatest event of all history, and, secondly, 
that it is the way of worship adopted by the Church of God under 
the inspiration and guidance of the Holy Spirit.’’ Entering into 
the spirit of the season, he continued, is the normal prerequisite for 
achieving a Christian outlook in regard to the great problems of 
the day. (Cf. London Catholic Herald). 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THE CARMELITE LITURGY 


To the Editor: —I hesitate to ask you to print another letter on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Capel and the Carmelite liturgy (cf. issue of January 25, 
p- 142), but I have decided to do so, lest my silence lead anyone to think 
that my antagonist has scored a point against the holy Rite of the Car- 
melite Order. Actually he proved nothing, because there was nothing to 
prove. In my letter I simply explained to readers of O. F. the spirit in 
which the Carmelite Order honors the saints of the desert. If the mode of 
this cult causes “regret” to our English correspondent, there is little else 
to be said than, tsk, tsk. 

Part of Mr. Capel’s letter is devoted to detailing historical inaccuracies 
in the second nocturn lessons of the Carmelite breviary. Readers of O. F. 
will realize that here he is beating a dead dog. No one can be expected to 
vouch for the accuracy of all historical details in these compositions, least 
of all the Sacred Congregation of. Rites, whose decree Mr. Capel quotes to 
no pertinent purpose. For that matter I know some horrendous mistakes 
in them of which he seems to be unaware — or are these among the things 
he threatens to write when he reaches the stage of “exacerbation”? 

The Carmelite Monastery Joacim Smet, O. CarM. 

New Baltimore, Pa. 


THE VERNACULAR 
To the Editor: — N. N.’s communication in the December issue of O. F., 


) dealing with liturgical vernacular, was fully answered by Fr. Reinhold in 
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the same issue. But the English priest’s letter appalls one by reason of the 
writer’s failure to grasp the significance of the matter. The contrast be- 
tween N. N.’s language and that of St. Paul is striking. One wonders if 
present-day Catholic ineffectiveness, especially in England, is due to a 
like contrast in thought and method. St. Paul wrote: “If I use a strange 
tongue when I offer prayer, my spirit is praying but my mind reaps no 
advantage. I mean to use mind as well as spirit when I offer prayer. If 
thou dost ‘pronounce a blessing’ in this spiritual fashion, how can one 
who takes his place among the uninstructed say ‘Amen’ to thy ‘Euchar- 
ist’? He cannot tell what thou art saying. In the church, I would rather 
speak five words which my mind utters than ten thousand in a strange 
tongue.” The Apostolic Church in no way “soft-pedalled the instruc- 
tional aspect” of holy Mass. One doubts the intention of the twentieth- 
century Church to depart from the teaching and usage of Apostolic days. 
Private interpretation of rubrics is as Protestant as is private interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. The Catholic Church in England makes little headway 
against the pagan conditions set up by “the present predicament of the 
Church of England.” The Apostolic Church had a better record as against 
classical paganism. 


N. N. writes: “I am quite sure the majority would always be against 
the vernacular Mass.” One fears that this is wishful, timid thinking, based 
on no factual information. As against this uninformed guess, there stands 
the statistical evidence gathered by the late Monsignor Stedman in 1944, 
from American Army and Navy chaplains. Monsignor sent to all chap- 
lains a series of thirty questions, dealing with liturgical practice and re- 
sults. I was privileged to compile a summary and analysis of the replies 
returned by 700 chaplains. Question 19 asked: “Would the public recita- 
tion of certain permissible parts of the Mass in the vernacular” result in 
a more fruitful lay participation? The rather astounding results were: 
“Yes,” 77%; “No,” 12%; “Undecided,” 11%. It would be fair to split 
this 11% and decide that the vote stood: “Yes,” 82%; “No,” 18%. This 
is an arresting manifestation of the thinking of the younger generation of 
priests (the bishops and leaders of tomorrow). These alert priests, in close 
touch with the problems of modern life, have seen the handwriting on 
the wall, have heeded the warning and are trying to weed out the ele- 
ments which were “found wanting.” Their vote does not bear out N. N.’s 
contention as to the wishes of the majority. Again, N. N. writes of the 
inability of the “‘average priest” to make himself heard and understood in 
any but “small, intimate churches.” He forgets that these same average 
priests have no difficulty in filling even large churches with the sounds 
produced by them in reciting the vernacular prayers after Low Mass. If 
they can do that, and can read Gospel, announcements and sermon loudly 
and clearly enough to register with “the uninstructed,” they could do as 
well with the words of the Mass (either vernacular or Latin). 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Manifestly, the Mass of the Catechumens is intended by holy Church 
as a school of religion: nothing else. It has no basic and necessary con- 
nection with the Mass of the Faithful; is simply an instructional prelude 
to that great, central Act of Christian worship. Except in the Kyrie 
and collects, the Fore-Mass contains no element of petition, and was 
adapted from the Synagogue worship of the Jewish Church. In early 
Christian centuries, it was celebrated independently of the holy Euchar- 
ist. Here at least we seem to have a proper field for the use of the vernacu- 
lar. Think of the powerful impact upon the mind and heart of the aver- 
age Catholic who, Sunday by Sunday, heard the whole of the Mass of 
the Learners, sung (or even slowly, distinctly and reverently said) in 
his mother-tongue! 

Redding Ridge, Conn. THEOopoRE C. P. VERMILYE 


PART OR WHOLE? 


To the Editor: —. . . So far as I can see it from my limited view, the 
liturgical movement is not getting anywhere; people like Guardini, Zun- 
del and Wesseling are putting a roof on a building that has no walls — 
or even foundations: partly because of the “‘legalistic-devotional” ethos 
of our religious instruction, whether in the school or from the pulpit, and 
partly because of the lack of “‘daily-life carry-over” — the “sociological 
implications” are of course simply a part of this, a matter of personal 
morals, not an autonomous category. 

Am I not right in thinking that Mass and the sacraments, public wor- 
ship (even the Church Militant itself for that matter), are not ends in 
themselves, but means to an end — and that end, so far as this world is 
concerned, the living of the way of life that we call Christianity, which 
constitutes the kingdom of God on earth? There is a large town not too 
far from where I live which has a three-quarters, or some other sur- 
prising proportion, of Catholic inhabitants. Some time ago, a layman 
startled the clergy there by telling them that he would never have thought 
there were so many Catholics, because the town’s life seemed just the 
same as any other! 

Our small parish here has an excellent pastor, a “keen liturgist” and a 
good man, a nice church, with sung Mass, plainchant, Compline and all 
the rest of it: but we, the faithful, are no different from less fortunate 
Catholics elsewhere, or from our Protestant or godless (vulgo “‘pagan’’) 
neighbors. I’m not talking about sin, but of life as a whole and in detail. 
“All things are lawful (including just war, Latin liturgy, gambling, lip- 
stick, fashions and ‘society,’ business and commerce, capitalism, perpetual 
novenas and bingo parties, and so on, etc., etc.), but all things are not 
expedient.” I have never heard a priest or other teacher quote that word 
of the Apostle, in or out of the pulpit. We take for granted, nay, we are 
told, that if a thing is not sinful (in the textbook sense) we are free as 
Christians to do it. I believe that attitude is a fundamental deficiency in 
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our practical religion, and I don’t see how it is compatible with a “liturgy- 
based” faith; but nobody seems to agree with me, or even to be pu 
ularly interested. Anyway, going to Mass, frequenting the sacramen 
(detestable expression!) , fasting, these do not constitute a Christian way 
of life — they are a means to it, and at the same time a part of it. Have 
we not lost all sense of these “two-way traffics” and paradoxes that are 
at the very heart of Christianity, so that we even look sideways at Nich 
olas of Cusa when he would have “contradictions” reconciled in the mind 
of God? — too, too, illogical! 

Our struggle as Christians must be for the whole; and I fear t 
liturgical movement has not consistently enough viewed more than a part 
—even though it be the better part. 

(Name and address withheld) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CANTICLE OF CANTICLES. — The Catholic Scripture Library. B 
William Pouget, C.M., and Jean Guitton. Translated by Joseph L. Lilly, 
C.M. The Declan X. McMullen Co., New York, N.Y. 1948. Pp. 201 
Cloth, $3.00. 

With this publication a new project initiated by the Catholic Biblic 
Association of America at its national meeting less than two years age 
makes its first appearance. The purpose of “The Catholic Scripture Li 
brary” is “to make available to the English-speaking public choice vol 
umes representative of the wealth of Scriptural materials in other Jan 
guages.” Work on a dozen volumes of proven value is already far ad 
vanced. This initial publication has set a high standard: the page is open 
and restful, the type deftly diversified, the editing elegant. 


Before you finish the introduction which gives a glimpse into the geniut 
of pundit Pére Pouget, you are already certain that the “Problems of th 
Canticle” analyzed in the next 150 pages are not balloon-size expansion 
of certain pages in a long-ago-laid-aside Introduction. Though the auth 
is a scholar, he is also original, human, sometimes novel. Pére Pouget woul 
never have been so rash as to intimate his explanation was definitive 
doubtlessly his claim concerning the Canticle’s central message, i.e., th 
indissolubility of marriage, the duty of conjugal fidelity, marriage withi 
one’s social stratum, liberty of choice in selecting partners, will not 
immediately universally accepted! This however is secondary. Of i 
portance is the fact that now for the first time a magnificent book ¢ 
Sacred Scripture is available in magnificent form for us who read Eng 
lish; of importance is the fact that now for the first time we may follo 
the drama of the Song of Songs as we act our parts in this drama of God 
love in continuous performance. 

W. G. H. 
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